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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srzectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Fifteenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, February 6th ; and Advertisements for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not laier than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE secret of the Queen’s Speech, which was delivered on 
Thursday, was much better kept than usual, the tone of 
its dominant sentences remaining unknown to the public until 
the speech was delivered. Some hint of it appeared in the 
Times and Standard, but in no other paper that we saw. The 
Queen begins with a reference to the dispute with Russia, 
which has been “ satisfactorily adjusted,” the frontier having 
been demarcated “with the full concurrence of my ally, the 
Ameer of Afghanistan ;” continues with a statement that 
she has negotiated in the Balkans with a view to bring 
the people of East Roumelia, “according to their wish, 
under the rule of the Prince of Bulgaria;” and proceeds 
with a declaration that, having unwillingly been com- 
pelled, by consistent acts of hostility, to dethrone the “King 
of Ava,” she has decided that the most certain method of re- 
storing peace and order in those regions is to “ permanently 
incorporate the Kingdom of Ava with my dominions.” A mere 
allusion is made to the Convention with Turkey about 
Egyptian affairs; and the remaining important reference to 
foreign policy is a statement that the long dispute with 
France as to her rights, under the Treaty of Utrecht, on the 
coasts of Newfoundland has been brought to “a satisfactory 
conclusion,” 





Her Majesty then proceeds to the burning question of the 
hour in these words:—“I have seen with deep sorrow the 
renewal of the attempt to excite the people of Ireland to hos- 
tility against the Legislative Union between that country and 
Great Britain. I am resolutely opposed to any disturbance of 
that fundamental law, and in resisting it I am convinced that I 
shall be heartily supported by my Parliament and my people.” 
The Queen perceives “in many places in Ireland an organised 
resistance to the enforcement of legal obligations,” and “ regrets 
that the practice of organised intimidation continues to exist,” 
and promises that no effort shall be spared “to protect Irish 
subjects in the exercise of their individual rights and the 
enjoyment of individual liberty.” If, “as my information 
leads me to apprehend, the existing provisions of the law 
should prove to be inadequate to cope with these grow- 
Ing evils, I look with confidence to your willingness to invest 
my Government with all necessary powers.” The Queen 
then promises county reform, first for Great Britain and then 


densing. It was,as regards the question of the day, utterly 
unworthy of the occasion. The debaters on each side tried only 
to throw the blame on the opposite party. Lord Granville 
attributed disorder to the Tories because they had tried to do 
without a Crimes Act, and Lord Salisbury attributed it 
to Mr. Gladstone, who had allowed it to be supposed 
that he approved Home-rule. Neither side stated what they 
would do now, or pointed out what should be done, even Lord 
Spencer saying that, with English policy so unstable, he almost 
despaired of Ireland. Lord Ashbourne (Mr. Gibson), who 
knows Ireland as well as any man in the world, addressed him- 
self principally to an attack on Mr. Childers for his unfortunate 
proposal about the Police, and actually intimated that the 
proposal of a member of Opposition to entrust Irish Police 
to National Boards had increased agrarian crime. The 
noble Lords, in fact, argued like schoolboys over a broken 
pane of glass. Nobody said anything worth hearing, and the 
most sensible remark came from Lord Kimberley, who ridiculed 
Lord Salisbury’s defence for his delays—viz., that he must send 
Mr. Smith to Treland before he knew the condition of the 
country. Even he, however, quarrelled with Lord Cranbrook 
over the question whether Tories and Parnellites had ever been 
allied, which has about as much bearing on present affairs as 
the question whether the Peace of Utrecht was shameful or not. 
The country wants to be guided, not to hear bits of history 
reduced to epigrams. 


The debate in the Commons was introduced by very common- 
place speeches from Lord Curzon and Mr. Houldsworth, the 
mover and seconder of the Address, after which Mr. Gladstone 
made one of his most powerful speeches, giving warm support 
to Lord Salisbury’s policy in India and the Balkans, and 
pointing out that all Lord Salisbury had said on the subject 
of Ireland was of the same tendency and in the same direction 
as his own speeches on the same subject. He made a most 
impressive appeal to the House to keep the Irish Question on a 
plane raised high above that of party politics, and criticising the 
two paragraphs in the Queen’s Speech on the subject of Ireland, 
remarked that the phrase “fundamental law,” as applied to the 
Legislative Union between England and Ireland, is inaccurate ; 
indeed, he intimated his disapproval of the phrase if the sentence 
in which it occurred implied more than a general assertion of 
the integrity and unity of the Empire. On the subject of the 
present state of Ireland socially and in relation to crime, he 
urged that the Government ought to have given more in- 
formation. ‘They had not said plainly whether their attempt to 
govern by the ordinary law had succeeded or failed. He quite 
admitted that if it had failed, as the sentences about the state 
of Ireland appeared to indicate, it might be necessary to take 
steps for restoring order in Ireland, either before, or simul- 
taneously with, such legislation as the Government might think 
wise for the purpose of satisfying the Constitutional needs of 
the Irish people. But whatever should be done, ought to be 
done frankly and promptly. To undertake alterations of Pro- 
cedure,—a task of enormous difficulty,—at the beginning of a 
Session, with all the supplementary Estimates for last year, and 
the ordinary Estimates for this, to move, would imply an 
indefinite delay of action in Ireland such as it was impossible 
to justify. The one thing to be deprecated at the present crisis 
was vacillation and delay. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 





replied in a lifeless speech, in which he denied that the experi- 
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ment of governing without a Crimes Act in Ireland had been a 
failure, and yet had to concede that it was not a success, 
and that the Government would probably need new powers 
directly the new Jrish Secretary, Mr. W. H. Smith, had made 
up his mind as to what it would be wisest to ask for. The 
Government would abide by the Legislative Union of the two 
countries, and would grant nothing that had the least tendency 
to weaken that Legislative Union; but they would give a 
respectful hearing to Mr. Parnell’s demands. If the House did 
not trust the Government, Sir Michael challenged it to say so 
with all possible promptitude, in which case nothing would 
please them better than to retire. 


Later on in the debate there was a duel of some interest 
between the Orange Party, as represented by Major Saunderson, 
the Member for North Armagh, and Mr. Healy, the Member 
for South Londonderry, on the subject of the Irish Elections 
and the conduct of the National League, which Major Saunder- 
son called a powerful Intimidation Society, supported by all the 
terrors both of the visible and of the invisible world ; while Mr. 
Healy retorted that no intimidation had been so gross as that 
of the Orangemen, who had frankly appealed to the test of 
bullets rather than ballots. Mr, Parnell’s speech was described 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, who followed him, as a surprise, 
inasmuch as he avoided all reference to the passage in the 
Queen’s Speech declaring the Legislative Union of the two 
countries to be a “fundamental law” of the Empire, and de- 
voted himself in studiously moderate terms to the consideration 
of the Land question, insisting on the extraordinary agricultural 
depression which had followed the operations of the Land Com- 
mission,—a depression which had rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary to lower the judicial rents fixed under that Commission. 
He referred with approval to Mr. Giffen’s scheme, and intimated 
that if such a scheme could be carried, the whole danger of 
conceding Home-rule to Treland would be at an end, while that 
concession would make Separation far less likely than any other 
policy. Lord Randolph Churchill closed the debate in a speech 
of no power, but of ostentatious Conservatism, insisting that, 
whatever the Conservatives might do for Ireland, after order had 
been re-established, they would not grant a Local Government 
measure which might contain any germ even susceptible of 
ultimate development into a separate Irish Parliament. Lord 
Randolph posed on this occasion not as the friend of Mr. 
Parnell, but as his determined, though candid and reasonable, 
opponent. The Government would remain at their posts as a 
matter of duty, so long as they could conduct the Administration 
on even “ reasonably honourable” terms,—a qualification which 
the Opposition had, when in power, shown no disposition to 
insist on. This Government, however,—the Government, re- 
member, which came in by favour of the Parnellites,—had a 
prejudice in favour of “reasonably honourable” terms. The 
critics of Lord Randolph will remark that assuredly he at least 
is not disposed to be unreasonable in his demands on political 
honour, but is more than content with a very homoeopathic dose 
of it. 


It is widely believed that the Government have determined 
to make their new Rules of Procedure the first business, and 
to resign if the House declines to carry them through. It is not 
known whether they will be resisted by the leaders of Opposition, 
but certainly, if the Rules are accurately described, the Govern- 
ment would seem to be “ riding for a fall.” The proposed Rules 
are utterly useless without the Closure, and will annoy men who 
desire nothing better than quick despatch. All parties wish to 
reduce notices to writing, to limit questions, and, perhaps, to 
make Autumn Sessions regular institutions; but the proposed 
rule, that business shall commence at 2 p.m., and halt between 
7 and 9 p.m., will expel all professional men, merchants, and 
bankers from the House. How are they to earn their living ? 
The Judges certainly, to begin with, will not sit at 8 a.m.; nor 
will the City consent to knock off business always at 2 o’clock. 
The Rules are inadequate to the need, and needlessly vexatious, 
and if they are seriously pressed, are sure to be defeated. 


Mr. W. H. Smith has been selected as the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and as he retains his seat in the Cabinet, and the 
Viceroyalty is to be put in commission, he will be virtually 
Minister for Ireland. The selection is a curiousone. Mr. Smith 
has business ability, is not too frigid, and is understood to have 
made a special study of the Irish agrarian question, while he is 
pretty sure to be firm, and in accepting the office shows that he 





$m 
is public-spirited. We should doubt, however, whether he had 
quite the imagination requisite for the post, at a moment y 
the agrarian question is almost swallowed up in that of Union, 
He is probably, however, as competent as anybody on his Side 
and discussion seems useless until we know how the first testing 
vote will go. There may be a new Ministry a fortnight haan 

On Monday there appeared in the Times a letter from th, 
Duke of Bedford, expressing the hope that his “ fidelity to party” 
was not about to be submitted to so severe a test as ap 
attempt by Mr. Gladstone “to use his power in Parliament tp 
hand over the loyal in Ireland to the dominion of the disloyal,” 
The Duke of Bedford was for a long time a thoroughly loyal 
supporter of Mr, Gladstone’s; and though during the last year 
or two it has been generally understood that he was somewha 
estranged from his leader, he has at least continued to ray, 
as an influential Liberal. Still, we think it would have bee 
in much better taste if he had simply expressed his own views, 
instead of writing a letter which implies a sort of threat~a 
letter which renders it possible to say, that if Mr. Gladstone 
does not do what the Duke fears, he is merely deterred by the 
disloyalty of his followers; while if Mr. Gladstone acts in the 
way deprecated, after full warning of the result, Mr. Gladstone 
has elected to break up the Liberal Party. In Wednesday's 
Times, Earl Fortescue and the Earl of Essex followed the example 
of the Duke of Bedford. But though Earl Fortescue cally 
himself nominally a Liberal, it is long since his public ex. 
pressions have had any but a Conservative bias ; and the Earl of 
Essex, who is very little known, is described by “Dod” ag “g 
Liberal-Conservative.” 





Lord Salisbury received on Tuesday a series of deputations 
from societies formed to sustain the action of the existing law in 
Treland,—from the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union, from the 
Irish Defence Union, and from the London branch of the Loyal 
Orange Institution of England. The cry of all the deputations 
was the same,—that the law is now powerless throughout the 
greater part of Ireland, and is superseded by the tyranny of the 
National League. Its so-called “Courts” quash decisions of 
the regular Courts in the country, and its decisions take effect, 
A farmer who had obeyed its orders gave the following reason 
for doing so:—“ We cannot fight against public opinion; the 
Government will not protect us, and the country cannot, 
By all accounts, Parliament will give Home-rule, when the 
people will do as they please.” Major Saunderson, in a very 
able speech, stated,—what Mr. Healy in the House of 
Commons subsequently absolutely denied,—that a written 
order of the National League in Newbridge, County Kildare, 
assured the labourers that no labourer could have any 
advantage from the Labourers’ Act unless he could pro- 
duce a National League ticket. The most hideous instances 
of cowardly tyranny were given,—the stoning of women; the 
deliberate worrying of a boycotted woman by a dog; the boy- 
cotting of corpses, so that it was impossible to bury them for 
many days. The Provost of Trinity College said that teachers 
were boycotted, and so ruined, if they did not please the National 
League. The National Parliament, if granted, would be chosen 
from the very people who had instituted the whole boycotting 
system, and who would then enforce it with tenfold rigour. The 
mercantile men declared that Ireland was on the verge of ruin, 
and that no concession of local liberties would do anything but 
accelerate that ruin, unless the law were enforced and restored 
to full authority before such liberties were granted. Major 
Saunderson’s significant remark that it would be better to cut 
the bonds with Ireland altogether, and let the Irish “ fightit 
out among themselves,” than leave matters as they are, evoked 
the loudest cheering from the members of these deputations. 
Lord Salisbury, in reply, simply thanked the deputations for 
the very important information they had given him, and assured 
them of the great weight he attached to their representations. 


One feature of the deputations was very remarkable— 
namely, the protestations of confidence in Lord Salisbury 4s 
the statesman who, of all others, would most feel the duty oi 
restoring order. We hope he may, and will give him our hearty 
support if he does. But certainly it is Lord Salisbury whose 
unscrupulous abandonment of his own principles has brought 
about the present state of anarchy. If he had not allowed 
Lord Randolph Churchill to intrigue for the Parnellite vote by 
the surrender of the renewal of the Crimes Act, we should not 
be where we are now in Ireland. The Conservative coalition 
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th Mr. Parnell in the summer is the true cause of all the 
‘en ries described by the deputations on Tuesday; and yet 
ae all the speakers were eloquent in their praise of Lord 
Ssary. and their confidence in him,—a confidence founded 
apparently on the most barefaced dereliction of principle of 
which the political history of the century shows us any trace. 
However, “it is never too late to mend,” and we hope the 
mending is about to begin. 


The Times’ correspondent telegraphs almost incredible stories 
from Mandelay. He declares that the Provost-Marshal, whom 
he does not name, recently extorted evidence from a Burman 
while covered by the rifles of a firing-party ; and that he, being 
an ardent photographer, keeps persons ordered for execution 
some minutes under the presented rifles, in order that the com- 
mand “Fire!” may be given at the moment when he exposes 
his plate. If that story is not true, the correspondent of the 
Times should be expelled Burmah; while, if it is true, the 
Provost-Marshal should be dismissed her Majesty’s service. 
It is indispensable for the protection of quiet citizens 
jn a place under military occupation that a Provost- 
Marshal should have power of life and death, otherwise every 
camp-follower would be a dacoit; but he is not invested 
with his terrible function in order that he may torture prisoners 
to secure photographic curiosities. There has not been such a 
case in the thirty-five years we have known the Indian Army; 
put it is fair to recollect that the Times’ reporter was expelled 
Mandelay, and has not forgiven that act of injustice yet. 


Lord Dufferin will start for Burmah on February Ist, and 
will as soon as possible organise the new Province. He cannot 
be too quick if order is to be restored, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill would do well to assent in advance to a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, with its capital at Ava. The Burmese Provinces 
are too big, and too rich, and too closely connected by the 
Irrawaddy to be governed in snippets, or by subordinate agents 
alone. The officials will absolutely need a chief, and a sense 
that they are to live their active lives in Burmah. 


We have discussed M. de Freycinet’s programme elsewhere. 
It is, briefly, a Radical one, to dismiss functionaries who 
do not support the Government; to threaten the Church with 
“a brusque rupture ”’—that is, a stoppage of pay—if she does 
not keep quiet; to give up further Colonial expeditions; to 
consider Anam and Madagascar Protectorates, and govern 
them cheaply through natives; to enforce economies in the 
Departments; and by-and-by to readjust or amend taxation 
in a “democratic” way. The Address, which is long, is 
intended to secure the Radical vote, and while pervaded by 
a tone of disquiet about the finances, contains no sketch of 
any decisive financial remedy. It is rumoured that this will 
be sought through a monopoly of the spirit trade. 


It is quite possible that M. de Freycinet’s programme may 
prove a dead-letter, for the Chamber has already taken the reins 
into its own hands. On Thursday, M. Rochefort introduced a 
Bill granting a general amnesty, which the Government had 
refused, to all persons condemned for political offences, including 
Arabs from Algeria and the persons just sentenced for offences 
against the electoral law. He asked a vote of urgency for the 
discussion. The Government resisted the application, declaring 
the Bill monstrous, both as regarded the Arabs and the electoral 
offenders, who were not political criminals; but the Right grew 
excited with the hope of setting its friends free, the Reactionaries 
and Radicals coalesced, and the Government was beaten by 251 
votes to 248. This does not prove that the amnesty will be 
granted, for the substantive vote may differ from the initial one, 
and the Senate will reject the Bill; but it is a revelation to 
M. de Freycinet that he stands upon a quicksand. The Radicals 
will join anybody when they are excited. 


The Great Powers are in a mess. Servia and Greece have 
refused to disarm, and Bulgaria only agrees on condition that 
she obtains a guarantee against a Servian invasion. The 
Russian Government has, therefore, proposed that the request 
to disarm should be peremptorily enforced, which means that 
Russia should occupy Sofia and Philippopolis, Austria Belgrade, 
and the Maritime Powers Athens. The Hungarians say they 
will not occupy Belgrade; and if Russia occupies Bulgaria, 
England, as well as Austria, will grow white with alarm. The 
Great Powers, therefore, are at a standstill. Just for the 
moment they are trying loud language, and the semi-official 
newspapers threaten the petty States with hostile occupation; 


but, to carry out the threats, the Powers must trust each other, 
and they do not. England, to begin with, will not accept the 
situation. Lord Salisbury, on Thursday night, was, indeed, 
most earnest in declaring that he disapproved the conduct of 
Greece; but between that disapproval and a bombardment of 
the Pireus, or allowing Russia to plant herself in Philip- 
popolis, the steps are very long. England, with a hundred 
thousand Bulgarian soldiers behind her, and supremacy open 
to her in the Black Sea and the Adriatic, is not precisely 
a negligeable quantity. The Powers can make aring; butif the 
Balkan States will fight, they must fight; and Turkey, as the 
common enemy of all, must ultimately pay. 


The action of criminal libel brought by Mr. George Howell 
(M.P. for North-East Bethnal Green) against Patrick Kenny 
for publishing, as an electioneering device, a charge against him 
of maladministration of a fund raised some years ago for the 
assistance of workmen in distress, has failed, the jury returning 
a verdict of “not guilty” without leaving the box. We refer 
to the trial not for its intrinsic importance, but rather as show- 
ing that the return of men of no substance to the House of 
Commons, though an immense advantage in itself to the cause 
of labour, has its weak side. Such men cannot help being 
unduly sensitive to charges of the kind brought against Mr. 
Howell, even though they are brought only in the heat of an elec- 
tion campaign, and consequently they waste energy in refuting 
charges which men of more substance would quietly ignore. 
Our labour candidates ought to be not only men of the most 
well-proved character, but also a little thick-skinned to false 
imputations on it. 


Mr. Ruskin’s revision of Sir John Lubbock’s list of the 
hundred best books, a fac-simile of which is given in the Pall 
Mall of Tuesday, is a very amusing affair. Running his pen, as 
he says, “ lightly through the needless, and blottesquely through 
the rubbish and poison of Sir John’s list,” he has produced a 
very much scored and blotted diagram. Mr. Grote’s “ History 
of Greece” is blotted out vengefully, and so are all the poli- 
tical economists and Mr. Darwin ; Goethe, Southey, Montaigne, 
Hume, Emerson, Thackeray, George Eliot, Kingsley, and Bulwer 
Lytton are also obliterated with somewhat less show of vindic- 
tiveness. Against Plato’s works is written “All,” against 
Carlyle is written “ Everything,” and against Sir Walter Scott, 
with the utmost emphasis, “ Every word.” The choice from 
Aschylus is left, but Sophocles and Euripides are both 
obliterated. Certainly we go so far with Mr. Ruskin as this, 
that books like Mill’s “ Political Economy ” are not near the 
first hundred books; and that Lewes’s “ History of Philo- 
sophy ” should not appear even among the first ten thousand. 
But Sir John Lubbock’s list seemed to us to err by defect much 
more than by excess. To conceive a list of first-rate British 
poets without Burns, or Shelley, or Keats, of a list of English 
novelists without Fielding or Miss Austen, of a list of English 
humourists without Charles Lamb, or a list of English biogra- 
phies without Lockhart’s life of Scott, is to us impossible. 
Again, to represent “everything” proceeding from that gloomy, 
wrathful, and destructive seer, Carlyle, as worth deep study, as 
Mr. Ruskin does, is almost as marvellous. Surely Carlyle’s essay 
on Sir Walter Scott alone shows luminously how incapable he 
was to estimate truly many of the more tranquil forms of power. 


An extraordinary project is announced in the papers, which 
appears to have some sort of vague countenance from the 
Government. This is to form a Company, to be called the 
Soudan Company, on the model of the North Borneo Com- 
pany, and entrust to it the government of the Soudan. Ata 
preliminary meeting held on Wednesday, it was intimated that 
the British Government would be asked to lend £2,000,000 with- 
out interest for five years, and to grant a subsidy of £240,000 
for the first year, diminishing by £40,000 in each successive 
year,—that is, in plainer words, to give the Company £810,000 
outright. With this money and a nominal capital of ten 
millions of its own, the Company is to raise troops, establish 
trading stations, and, in fact, conquer the Soudan. The project, 
considering the character of the Soudanese tribes and their 
fighting record, seems to us utterly chimerical, and if it depends 
upon a national grant, it will assuredly come to nothing. If we 
do not want the Soudan for ourselves, we assuredly do not want 
to conquer it in defence of a knot of mercantile adventurers. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 100 to 100$. 
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TOPIC S OF THE DAY been dealt with. The reception given to this part of Mr. Gla, 


ae 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 


ALF-HEARTEDNESS is the word which best describes 
the attitude at once of the Government and the Opposi- 
tion. In the House of Lords, the debate was half-hearted from 
beginning to end,—indeed, a small series of personal squabbles, 
above which even Lord Salisbury seemed unable to rise. Pro- 
bably Lord Salisbury, a. Ar. Gladstone so skilfully indicated in 
the Lower House, is not well pleased by the turn events have 
taken. His own mind, like Mr. Gladstone’s, had been nursing 
high schemes of policy, which the decision of his Cabinet has 
overborne. It cannot be expected that a statesman in such a 
position should be trumpet-tongued. In the Lower House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to face a number of 
opponents numerically much stronger than his own sup- 
porters, and has to face them with a policy in ten- 
dency the very opposite of that with which he contrived 
to defeat the Liberals last summer. This is not a very 
inspiriting situation, nor is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach so great 
a man that he can lift himself above the circumstances in 
which he is placed. He can launch hypothetical defiance at 
his foes with some energy; but he cannot always go on 
launching hypothetical defiances, and in the partial vacuum of 
an unresisting House, his mind, which needs friction to waken 
it up, has a tendency to flag. It is the same with Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. If he found himself the object of a shower 
of moral missiles, he would undoubtedly be quite equal to 
raining back such missiles in showers still more abundant. But 
when he has to pose as the Conservative statesman who says 
to the Parnellites, ‘Thus far shall ye go, but no farther,’ he 
evidently finds the situation wanting in vivacity. He did his 
best, indeed, by remarking that the late Government held its 
position on a minimum of honour, and that the present 
Government insist on a “ reasonable” quantum of honour as 
a sine gud non for the discharge of their duties, to prove that 
he has not lost all his capacity for political farce, for assuredly 
no farce could have been greater than to claim gravely for the 
Parnellite mancuverers of last Session a character of Quixotic 
chivalry. But in spite of this happy rally, Lord Randolph was 
dull. Probably he does not find sufficient room in the political 
situation, as it exists at present, and as he desires it to remain, 
for the exercise of his Puck-like qualities. 

Only Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell were really equal to 
themselves. And though Mr. Gladstone hardly ever spoke 
with more earnestness and more tact, yet even he was evidently 
pursued by the doubt whether he would find sufficient con- 
fidence behind him to warrant him in the hope that he may 
yet be able to settle the Irish Question in the manner that 
recommends itself to him as the best. It is true that Mr. Glad- 
stone is never chilled by the consciousness of such difficulties. 
The more difficult the situation, the more earnestly does he 
address himself to the smoothing away of difficulties, and the 
greater is the warmth of his appeals. But though nothing 
could describe Mr Gladstone’s speech less than the word 
“ half-hearted,” that is the word, so far as we could judge, 
which best describes the attitude of the Opposition. Mr. 
Gladstone was passionately desirous that the House should not 
commit itself prematurely to any position on Irish affairs. He 
indicated clearly enough his own disapproval of the terms 
of the Queen’s Speech, when he harped on the term “ funda- 
mental law ” applied to the Legislative Union, and remarked 
that if that could be called a “ fundamental law,” the funda- 
mental law was violated when the Irish Establishment was 
removed in 1869. No one, he said, could be more desirous 
of maintaining the unity and integrity of the Empire than 
himself ; and if the “ Legislative Union ” meant no more than 
a vague phrase for the authority of the Crown and the supre- 
macy of Parliament, he should subscribe to it with all his heart. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone made no attempt to conceal that if 
the “Legislative Union” were to be interpreted as excluding 
the creation of any body that could properly be called an Irish 
Parliament, he himself, though by no means prepared to 
say that such a body ought to be created, should heartily dis- 
approve the attempt to commit Parliament to the principle 
that no such body could be allowed to exist. He insisted 
with vehement eloquence that the demands of the large Irish 
Party now returned to the House of Commons should, when 
formulated, be respectfully canvassed; and he protested with 
warmth against the proposal to delay the consideration of 
those demands till after the question of Procedure, as well as 
all the necessary business of the early part of the Session, had 
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stone’s speech by his own followers was certainly as half- 

as it was enthusiastic on the part of the Parnellites, who did not 
fail to see that if they had any chance of success at all 
chance could only result from the favourable disposition which 
had been manifested towards them by Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Parnell is far too skilful a tactician not to make some. 
thing of this situation. His speech evidently fell on the egy 
of new Members among the Liberal Party like soft rain on a 
thirsty soil. They doubtless believed that a leader More 
maligned than Mr. Parnell had never been sent to the House 
of Commons. His speech was, indeed, “ milk for babes,” He 
appeared to have never heard of any difficulty more seriou, 
than the difficulty caused by bad times in their effect on rent, 
which, though a few years ago it would not have been excessiyg 
has in consequence of these bad times, become excessive now, He 
appealed especially to the Members for agricultural districts tp 
bear him out as to the greatness of the crisis, and Members for 
agricultural districts thought his words the words of truth and 
soberness,—as, indeed, they really were. For Mr. Parnell put 
nothing forward that had the least tendency to alarm English 
feeling, going so far even as to take credit to the National League 
for having discouraged boycotting, and done all in its power 
to restrain a spontaneous movement, to which the bad times 
alone had given rise. Not a word of denunciation of English 
Liberals for sending Irish martyrs to prison and to death, 
was heard on this occasion from Mr. Parnell, who spoke almost 
as a loyal Liberal. Of the “ Legislative Union,” to which 
the Ministry so absolutely adhere, Mr. Parnell said nothing at 
all, and only remarked that if the House would take up 
the subject of the Irish demand in Mr. Gladstone’s spirit, and 
could see its way to adopting Mr. Giffen’s proposal, the feud 
between England and Ireland would be healed; indeed, he 
conveyed the impression that in that case the future might go 
as merrily as marriage-bells. Nor do we ourselves feel 
sure that if the British people could persuade themselves to 
grant Ireland a Parliament of her own, and to pay steadily all 
the deficits which that Parliament would probably incur, 
without grumbling, the Irish people might not for a time 
accept that arrangement as perlaps a little dull, but full of a 
kind of solid satisfaction which might compensate, temporarily 
at least, for its want of sensation. It is true that the Irish- 
Americans would not like it, and would do all in their power 
to bring on the conflict again ; but at a sufficient sacrifice, we 
think it probable enough that the British nation could buy off 
the conflict which the American-[rish would try to precipitate, 
But of this we may be sure, that if we resisted the claim on 
us to extricate an Irish Parliament out of the financial scrapes 
into which it would be certain to plunge,—especially if Mr. 
Parnell’s Protective policy were to be followed,—an Irish Par- 
liament would become not only the scene of constant and fierce 
denunciations of this country, but a very powerful instrument 
in the hands of the foes of Great Britain. 

We cannot, then, look with any of the hope which, so far 
as we can judge, Mr. Gladstone himself entertains, on the only 
kind of solution which the eighty-six Parnellites are at all dis- 
posed to consider. There is not a Liberal on the Liberal benches 
who feels more loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, or more gratitude for 
his great services, both to England and to Ireland, than ourselves. 
But hitherto his services have all been rendered in one direction, 
—that of doing for Ireland by the agency of Parliament whatever 
he was convinced that he himself, had he been an Irish leader, 
would have thought right. To that course we still heartily 
adhere. As we have said in another column, we earnestly 
desire to see the disturbance which agricultural depression has 
caused in the beneficent legislation of the Irish Land Act, 
rectified by further legislation based upon some elastic principle. 
We will yield to no one in our desire to see Ireland treated a8 
we would treat England under the same circumstances. But 
let not Parliament give up its direct responsibility and control. 
The only result of giving up that control, while the Union 
continues, must be either enormous and ruinous loss on ex- 
penditure which we should not have any true opportunity of 
resisting or checking, or quarrels with Ireland far more furious 
and reiterated than ever. It does not do to despair of the 
results of wise legislation after a trial of only seventeen years. 
Mr. Gladstone seventeen years ago commenced a new method 
of dealing with Ireland, which, though it has not yet borne 
the fruit it ought, has not had any fair trial, for it has 
been accompanied with an appearance of vacillation as to 
the extent of the independence we were prepared to con- 
cede to Ireland, which has prevented its healing infls- 
ence from being fully felt. What we want now is finality 
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on this point, final evidence that we are not to be persuaded or 
duped into a dissolution of the Union, or into permitting the 
National League to supersede the law of Parliament. Let us 
make this clear, and make clear at the same time that we feel 
exactly the same responsibility for the evils which fall on Ireland 
as we feel for the evils which fall on Great Britain, and we 
shall yet see the fruits of Mr. Gladstone’s hitherto beneficent 

licy in a pacified Treland. We only trust he may not him- 
self help to defeat that policy by fostering a new and different 
kind of restlessnese, & restlessness which springs not from the 
needs of the peasantry, but from the ambition of angry and 
hare-brained politicians, for whom the peasantry probably care 
much less than the Italians cared for the Mazzinians, or the 
French for the Socialists of 1848. 





THE TIES OF PARTY. 


HE Duke of Bedford’s letter to Monday’s Times, con- 
taining an implicit threat of revolt against the 

Liberal Party in case Mr. Gladstone should try to carry 
a policy of Home-rule for Ireland, does not strike us as a 
judicious one, though we entirely agree with the Duke as to 
the terrible danger of establishing in Ireland a separate Legis- 
lature. The tone of implied menace towards a great leader 
has always a disintegrating effect on party, and it is easy to 
avoid it by expressing modestly a deep personal conviction, 
and not referring at all to the strain to be put on party ties. 
As we understand these ties, and as Mr. Gladstone, who is the 
greatest living authority to whom we can appeal, certainly 
understands them, they never can be paramount. No one has 
spoken more luminously than Mr. Gladstone spoke in Scotland, 
of party as a most powerful and useful instrument in the 
hands of the nation, but not as an end in itself. Indeed, 
it is a most mischievous thing directly it is regarded as an 
end in itself, and not as a mere tool for certain legitimate 
political purposes entirely subordinate to the welfare of the 
nation. What, then, is the purpose which the Liberal Party 
best serves ? Unquestionably the purpose of giving effect to the 
desire for wholesome and timely change ; while the Conserva- 
tive Party best serves the purpose of resisting premature, 
extravagant, and ill-considered change. It may, of course, be 
justly said that in one sense the Liberal Party is truly con- 
servative, and that in another sense the Conservative Party is 
truly liberal,—for nothing tends more clearly to prevent that 
accumulation of dangerous discontents which leads to Revolu- 
tion, than wholesome and timely change; while nothing tends 
more clearly to prevent dangerous Reaction, than the offering 
of a steady resistance to premature, extravagant, and ill-con- 
sidered change. Still, on the whole, in every healthy State, the 
duty of promoting wholesome and timely change is much more 
visible and continuous than the duty of resisting premature, 
extravagant, and ill-considered change, which in such a country 
as ours is not often a serious danger. That, probably, is the 
reason why the Liberal Party has during the last fifty years held 
power for so very much longer a period than the Conservative 
Party ; and yet it is, no doubt, true that there is nothing in any 
sense alien to true Liberalism in opposing extravagant change, 
and nothing alien to true Conservatism in conceding whole- 
some change. But the Liberals would be a great deal too 
sanguine of the effect of all even temporarily popular changes, 
if they had not the Conservatives opposite them to raise the 
alarm; while the Conservatives would be too timid of any- 
thing like wholesome change without the Liberals to push them 
on, The short and the long of the matter is that the test of 
genuine Liberalism is hearty general sympathy with proposals 
tending in the direction of arming the people with powers of 
self-government ; while the test of genuine Conservatism is 
hearty sympathy with all moderate and reasonable guarantees 
against giving that power too soon or too suddenly. It 
18 no stain on his party loyalty for a Liberal to be seriously 
Opposed to some particular popular change which he thinks, 
on plausible grounds, either a step in the wrong direction, or 
a step prematurely taken in the right direction which may, of 
Course, easily prove to be a step in the wrong direction. It is 
no stain on a Conservative’s party loyalty that he should be 
quite ready, or even anxious, for a popular change which he 
thinks safe, though many of his brother Conservatives think 
It dangerous, What we do think astain on party loyalty is any 
sudden and quite general change,—such, for instance, as Mr. 
Marriott’s, which was neither limited to any special subject, nor 
even slowly and gradually ripened, but which came about almost 
48 rapidly as the revolution of the moon. What we do think a 


stain on party loyalty, again, is such a revolution as was brought | Liberal views on a large number of subjects, then such a 





about some eight months ago in the attitude of the Tory Party 
by their eager wish for the Parnellite vote, when all the principles 
which they had professed with relation to the government of 
Ireland were abandoned at the bidding of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Such derelictions of party principle as these seem to 
us more than serious, for they carry with them a disrepute which 
it takes a long time to live down. But we deny altogether that 
a Liberal should be regarded as unfaithful to his party only 
because a single change of very great magnitude, which some of 
its members declare to be of a piece with other changes to 
which he has assented, is held by him to be at once unsafe 
and totally different in kind from those to which he agrees ; 
or that a Conservative should be so regarded solely because he 
differs from his party in thinking a change salutary and useful, 
which even the leader of his party thinks premature and risky. 

Now, to apply these principles to the present crisis. If the 
Duke of Bedford’s alarm be really limited to the proposal 
tending to Home-rule in Ireland, we should altogether deny 
that, however serious that alarm may be, it should in any way 
sever him from the Liberal Party. But if the Duke of Bedford 
had been like Lord Fortescue, at issue with almost everything 
that the Liberals have done of late years, or had given any 
indication that his dislike to Home-rule would diminish his 
desire for other Liberal measures not connected with Home- 
rule, then we should think differently of his letter. The only 
feature which is patent to us is that its tone is not as 
loyal to Mr. Gladstone for what he has done for us, as all true 
Liberals, whatever they might think of Home-rule, would 
desire ; for Home-rule in Ireland is, after all, though the most 
important, by no means the only question of the day on which 
parties are at issue, and we cannot see why his dislike for 
Home-rule should diminish any true Liberal’s gratitude for 
the great Liberal victories already achieved. We ourselves 
should not be able to follow Mr. Gladstone, if he were to pro- 
pose to concede Home-rule in Ireland, because we should think 
it ultimately fatal to true Liberalism. Liberalism cannot 
prosper without national strength, without concentration of 
national purpose, without a Government which can decide 
promptly, decisively, and effectually for any and every course that 
the nation may desire. Home-rule appears to us to be the be- 
ginning of the break-up of national strength, and of the concen- 
tration of national purpose,—in a word, of the loss of national 
efficiency,—and therefore we say that a Liberal is just as 
Liberal as before if, thinking this, he throws his whole weight 
against Home-rule. But if his dislike to Home-rule makes him 
lukewarm about the reform of the land system, indifferent to the 
reform of the county government system, cool to the abolition 
of privilege and the equal administration of justice to the rich 
and the poor,—then we say that the Liberal is no longer to 
be heartily trusted as loyal to his Liberalism. The essence of 
his Liberalism is ebbing away with the growth of his dislike 
of a special measure which some Liberals advocate. In 
just the same way we should test the truth of a Conservative’s 
loyalty to Conservatism. We should never have charged 
the late Lord Cairns with doubtful Conservatism on the 
ground that he advocated a large measure of confidence in the 
people. Doubtless he thought that the truest Conservatism 
required that the suffrage should be largely extended. But if 
the late Lord Cairns had shown that with this single 
bit of Liberalism he was yielding to the Liberal creed 
on every side at once, certainly he would have been justly 
accused of disloyalty to his party, as undoubtedly Mr. Marriott 
and Lord Fortescue are likely to be charged with such dis- 
loyalty. We hold, then, that party ties, though not binding 
on any one who has convinced himself that his party faith 
was wrong, have yet a claim on us all at least thus far, that 
they should induce us to examine ourselves as to whether we 
really are in sympathy with the views we profess, or not. 
And we believe that the truest Liberal may hold views which 
on one or two points coincide with the Conservative view, if he 
is quite certain that he is heartily grateful for all the progress 
gained in the past, and heartily anxious for like progress in 
the future, notwithstanding that on one or two points he 
thinks that the proposed changes avowedly Liberal in their origin 
would be dangerous or even fatal to the well-being of the 
nation. The test question is this——What are the reasons 
which the Liberal advances for his disagreement with his 
party? Are they reasons which are in keeping with the 
general creed of Liberalism, or not? If they are, his Liberalism 
ought not to be distrusted because he differs from the 
advanced men of his party on one or two important issues. 
If they are not, if they are of a kind which imply dislike of 
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Liberal may well distrust his own Liberalism, and pardon his 
party if they show a similar distrust of it. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


HE humiliation with which thoughtful Englishmen regard 
their failure in Ireland may be lessened, if they reflect 
that an organisation greater and older than the British Empire 
has equally failed to secure its own objects in the same country. 
In the many strange circumstances of Ireland, none is to us 
so amazing as the apparent position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is a position of utter humiliation. That Church 
has in Ireland enjoyed advantages which she has possessed in 
the same degree in no other country of Europe. The long 
and atrocious persecution from which she suffered bound to her 
the hearts of the people as they were bound in no other land, 
except, perhaps, the Tyrol. Among Irishmen, the love of country 
and the love of Catholicism identified themselves with each other 
until in Ireland the priesthood became the idols of the people, 
and their teaching was received with an enthusiastic approval 
such as, unhappily, is seldom bestowed on the exponents of 
any Christian system of thought. They became in the fullest 
sense the “ directors’ of the popular life. Irish literature, 
Irish poetry, Irish rural tradition, are full of their popularity. 
No Church ever enjoyed such an opportunity of rendering its 
teaching effective, and of making of a whole people true dis- 
ciples. Yet, after generations of effort honestly pursued by 
men often of ability and sometimes of genius—Father 
Mathew, for example, was something of a prophet, in the true 
sense of that word—the Church has failed tv instil into 
Irish minds the most elementary principles of morality. The 
largest section of her people either approve, or justify, or condone 
acts condemned by the Catholic Church, and even repugnant 
to the instinctive conscience, acts of murder, acts of maiming, 
acts intended to strike terror into the innocent, and acts of the 
cruel tyranny known as boycotting. There is not a Catholic 
Doctor in the world who would not pronounce the criminal 
incidents of the agrarian struggle to be sins; nor is there one 
who knows Ireland who can honestly assert that her Catholic 
people view them even in theory with abhorrence, or that the 
Catholic clergy do their duty in denouncing them with sufficient 
zeal, The conscience of the people is paralysed, and that by a 
vice which, of all the Churches, the Catholic Church has least 
extenuated,—the debasing passion of greed. It isnot Catholi- 
cism which preaches the * gospel of getting on,” yet it is 
Catholicism which in Ireland tolerates that especial excuse for 
crimes as offensive to Catholicism as to any Protestant system 
ever taught. That is a terrible failure for a Church 
which claims not only to be Christian, but to be, of all 
Christian Churches, the one which least conceals or distorts 
the cardinal doctrines of Christianity in deference to any 
expediency whatever. The claim, too, is not without 
justification. Rome has repeatedly defied all the Powers 
of: the world in defence of her tenets, but in Ireland 
she shrinks; and the spiritual power which risked and 
encountered the greatest of secessions rather than decree that 
a marriage she had sanctioned could be dissoluble, hesitates 
to preach to peasants that boycotting is a sin against the 
Christian law. 

Nor is this the only one of the failures of the Church. 
Rome holds tenets which compel her to regard certain forms 
of crime with a peculiar abhorrence, and in especial she 
abhors and denounces criminal Secret Societies. A hundred 
Papal declarations might be quoted declaring that adhesion 
to such a society is in the highest degree criminal, even if 
not past the power of any one, except the Pope himself as 
the embodiment of the whole Church, to absolve; and 
this implacability, unwise as it seems to Protestants, is 
in the Papacy profoundly reasonable and consistent. How 
can a Church which insists on confession as the condition of 
peace with the Church, and on peace with the Church as one 
condition of peace with God, tolerate a Secret Society, even if 
its purpose be as innocuous as that of the English Society of 
Freemasons? A Freemason, in order to confess, must break 
his oath, and therefore sin once more in seeking to be absolved 
of sin. Yet, though the Church in Ireland cannot be said to 
have allowed Secret Societies, she has never succeeded in sup- 
pressing them, has never exerted her full strength to prevent 
Catholics from joining them, and has of late even abstained on 
critical occasions from denouncing them. Her highest Prelate, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh, on the 14th inst., actually 
uttered at Thurles the following sentence :—“ The constitutional 
expression of a nation’s voice was likely to be more effective for 
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the accomplishment of its purpose than those other Weapons 
which even now some desperate men were waiting their 9 > 
tunity to have recourse,—the dagger of the assassin, and thy. 
other and, in some sense, more fearful engines of destruct 
which the progress of modern science had placed in the h 
of those who make no secret of their determination to seek f, 
the last hope of freedom for Ireland, if they could not find i 
elsewhere, among the ruins of English cities and of Ep r 
civilisation. You, the men of Tipperary, shrink with no log 
horror than I do from the contemplation of so sad a pros 
Let us trust, then, that those in whose hands, under Providence 
lie the issues of the immediate future will be wise in time, No 
nation surely ever had a stronger claim to be dealt with on 
the broad, plain principles of justice than Ireland has to-day” 
We have no wish to be hard upon a Prelate whom we beliors 
to be usually guided by the strictest rules of his faith; byt 
when, since Secret Societies began, did a great dignitary of 
the Catholic Church ever speak of the possible action of 
Secret Societies, and Secret Societies of admittedly criminal 
purposes, in terms like that, terms exactly resembling those jy 
which we speak of famine as a consequence of drought, op 
punishment as a consequence of crime? Surely, if Dr. Walsh 
is not merely trying to frighten English opinion, and actually 
and “sadly ” apprehends that the Secret Societies may begin to 
assassinate statesmen and blow up cities, there never was such 
an opportunity for repeating the terrible denunciations of his 
Church against those intended crimes. Yet the Prelate is silent 
as to the guilt of the acts he believes to ba at hand, and only 
expresses ‘‘sadness,” as if he admitted that his Church was 
powerless, or that the circumstances were so terrible that even 
Secret Societies ceased to be sinful. We acquit him of the 
last thought, which would be heresy; but what must be the 
position of a Church like that of Rome which, in & country 
like Ireland, among a people which it alone can influence, 
abstains on such an occasion from denouncing the offence which, 
almost more than any other, is held by the Papacy to strain 
the absolving powers committed, on its theory, to the Church 
by Christ? Is not this very abstinence a confession of failure, 
an acknowledgment that even the Church on her own groundis 
powerless to arrest an advance of the most evil forces to perform 
the most wicked deeds? We can read it in no other way. We have 
tried to do justice to Catholicism for twenty-five years, and are 
utterly unable to believe, as so many Protestants do believe, 
that the Catholic Church in Ireland shields crime, or tolerates 
crime, or looks in any way to its advantage through crime; 
but sentences like these force us to believe that it feels itself 
as powerless against certain crimes as against the cataclysmal 
catastrophes of the natural world; and what a confession is 
that! It is an announcement of failure on the point where, 
of all points, the Church of Rome has proclaimed in a hundred 
solemn documents that it most ardently desires success. Nay, 
it intimates tacitly that the Church is hardly free to denounce 
crimes which it detests, committed by organisations which it 
has for two hundred years steadily condemned. 

Nor do we feel sure that even the discipline of Rome, which 
she wisely, from her point of view, holds to be only less important 
than her spiritual and moral authority, is maintaining itself 
unbroken in Ireland. In one respect it certainly is not. Who- 
ever heard in a Church like that of Rome of whole congrega- 
tions quitting churches because a priest preached Christian 
kindness—as happened in the Ourtin case—and no censure 
from the Church following? Or whoever thought of Roman 
Catholic Christians objecting to join in worship with other 
Catholic Christians because they had decreed them to be 
out of social fellowship? What sort of ‘“ sacerdotalism” 
is it which tolerates or forgives demonstrations striking, 
as these do, at the very root not only of Christian feeling, 
but of all priestly authority? What is Rome, if ignorant 
laymen are to decide by mere tumult when and how and by 
whom divine offices are to be administered? Nor can we see 
that episcopal authority is reverenced. The insurrection of 
the clergy is not so clear as the insurrection of the laity, for 
nobody knows what a Bishop says in private to his 
priests; but to outside observers, it would seem as if 
every priest on the question of the day acted on his own 
judgment, and that many of them, carried away, no doubt, by 
political feeling or peasant feeling, were condoning acts whieh 
are utterly offensive to the first principles of their Chureb. 
Where was the Bishop when a priest said publicly that 
Ireland were free, boycotting would be a mean and cruel sit, 
but that at present boycotting was a duty to the country? Is 
that the teaching of Rome? Of Rome, which claims all baptised 
Christians as de jure her subjects, and which is at this moment 
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Jaiming, by the voice of the Pope himself, that all forms 
of government are tolerable, so that they leave the Church but 
free. AS for Papal authority, it was defied in the matter of 
she subscription for Mr. Parnell, and it is implicitly set 

gide in every instance of tolerance for any Secret Society 
ghatever. There may be actions of which the world sees 
nothing, and submissions of which it hears nothing, which, 
if we knew them, would modify our judgment : but to 
ys, who have striven so long to do it justice, it seems as if the 
Catholic Church in Ireland were paralysed, and were shrinking 
from duties it fully acknowledged, in fear of the perversity of 
the most ignorant among its own disciples. It tolerates 
defiance of its own, as well as of the moral law, lest it should 
be met by general secession. That is not an attitude for any 
Church claiming in any form a divine mission; but for the 
Church of Rome, which claims not only such a mission, 
but the unique right of expounding it, it is fatal. Lord 
Robert Montagu may not be a wise man, or a convert for a 
great Church to exult over; but where is the answer to him 
when he says, as a final reason for quitting the Roman pale, 
that in Ireland she is not now teaching the one undivided faith, 
and that in that failure the proof of her divine origin has, to 
his mind, faded once again away? If Rome does not preach 
the same doctrine, enforce the same discipline, and condemn 
the same criminal organisations everywhere, what is Rome ? 
M. DE FREYCINET’S SCHEME OF POLICY. 
HE first difficulty is to decide whether M. de Freycinet’s 
declaration of policy, which appeared on Saturday, is 
an Opportunist programme drawn out in Radical phrases, or a 
Radical programme hidden in words intended not to affront 
Opportunist susceptibilities, If the former is the case, it 
means very little indeed; but if the latter, it points to a 
definite policy, which may not succeed—as we think, will not 
sueceed—but which has serious objects. We incline to believe 
that the second is the truer view,for three reasons which seem 
tous unanswerable. Firstly, M. Clémenceau and his followers 
have announced themselves satisfied, and they are not the kind 
of men to be contented with words. A French Radical has 
many foibles, but the foible of confidence in smooth phrases 
is not usually among them. He is by nature, as well as 
through experience, the most suspicious of human beings. 
Secondly, M. de Freycinet would never have levelled his threat 
at the Church if he had not been prepared for a Radical line 
of action. And thirdly, he would not have promised 
economies in the military expenditure, which are sure 
to be ill received by the Army, already discontented with 
the mismanagement of the Colonial expeditions. If this 
view is correct, M. de Freycinet, under cover of moderate 
words, proposes to pursue three distinctly Radical lines of 
policy, two of them unwise, and the third, though most wise, 
by no means certain to be either successful or popular. He is 
about to continue and to extend that ostracism of all who 
cannot like the Republic, which of all policies tends most 
surely to deepen and widen the cleavage already so deep and 
wide between French parties, by dismissing all officials who 
sided with the Reactionary Members. ‘ Certain officials,” he 
says, “ through a remarkable confusion of ideas, have come to 
the pass of considering themselves exempt from all obligations 
towards the State beyond the discharge of their professional 
duties.” They must be taught “ that the liberty of opposing the 
Government "—not, be it noted, the Republic—* does not exist 
for the servants of the State.” That means that all officials who 
do not bestir themselves for the party in power will be weeded 
out. that all civil servants desirous of promotion are required 
to be propagandists, and that those belonging to the “ ancient 
parties” will be gradually dismissed. Such a policy, even in 
England, would make parties very bitter; but in France, where 
there are five hundred thousand holders of civil employments, 
and where a post in the State service is the aspiration of every 
family, it will make them irreconcilable. The tendency of the 
very best “ civilians ” in France is to be Orleanists, and their 
ostracism only tends to alienate all moderate men. It is 
Ronsense to say that it is necessary. The State work can 
be done by men who do not accept the dominant opinions ; 
and the late Emperor found, when his hour came, that the 
army of convinced or purchased Bonapartists with whom 
he had crowded all departments could not protect his throne. 
This policy is most unwise, and so is the threat held out to 
the Church. It is, plainly, that “if the clergy will intervene 
In political contests,” they will “ provoke a brusque rupture,” 
Which will foree on the Government “ the problem of Church 
and State,” and lead, it is everywhere understood, to the 








summary suppression of the Budget of Public Worship. That 
threat can have no effect, except to exasperate still further the 
clergy and their friends, who, again, wiil not be soothed by 
the statement that even in ordinary times the Government 
‘will know how to keep a tight hand, in order that the rights 
of civil society may be scrupulously respected.” As the clergy 
are doing nothing, except voting and speaking according to 
their consciences, all that is either vague menace of a most 
irritating kind, or a definite threat that if the Church will not 
be passive, the Church shall be starved. Language of this 
kind does not cow the Bishops, who know that their friends 
return a third of the Deputies, while it gravely increases the 
difficulty of finding a smodus vivendi between the Republic and 
the Church. 

It is pleasanter to pass to M. de Freycinet’s wiser counsels. 
He really wishes, to all appearance, to put the finances straight, 
and is only weak in his suggestion of means. He admits that 
deficits have been continual, he acknowledges that the country 
insists on an “equilibrium ” in the Budget, and he promises 
three serious reforms. In the first place, there will be “no 
more of these distant expeditions, which are for the country a 
source of sacrifices the compensation for which does not 
always clearly appear.’ France ‘ must concentrate her forces 
on the Continent, in order to be respected by all, without being 
anienace to any.” The Opportunist policy of Cclonial expansion 
is, in fact, to be abandoned, and that source of indefinite 
expenditure abruptly closed. In the second place, though 
France “ will retain the possessions recently acquired,” she 
will change them into Proctectorates, and organise them 
“upon bases of an extremely simple character,” so that ex- 
penditure upon them will be at once reduced one-half, and 
finally disappear. In the third place, the Military Budget, 
which now weighs so heavily upon the Treasury, will be 
decidedly reduced. If these economies do not suffice, there 
must be “readjustments of taxation,’ or even in future years 
new methods of taxation of a more “democratic ” kind. All that 
is in its object sound, but it will hardly secure a genuine 
public approbation, for it is weak and insuflicient. To esta- 
blish a real “equilibrium” in the Budget, after funding the 
huge Floating Debt, the Treasury requires a saving of at least 
ten millions sterling a year; and if M. de Freycinet screws 
two out of the Ministries of War and the Interior, he will 
perform a great feat; while his project for the govern- 
ment of Indo-China, though it might save two millions 
more, is essentially illusory. Ie does not conquer, and 
he does not retire; and, consequently, his Colonial Budget 
must be fixed not by the necessities of the Treasury, 
but by the movements of the Indo-Chinese. If they 
rebel, the Government in Paris must send reinforcements, 
and all experience proves that Protectorates only invite 
insurrection, The Residents affront popular feeling as much 
as Governors would, while they do not tranquillise the people 
by securing them good government. The Anamese Mandarins, 
through whom M. Paul Bert talks of governing, will either 
take the first opportunity of rebelling, or they will use the 
dreadful power which Asiatic satraps derive from the support 
of a civilised army to drive the people into insurrection 
by exactions. Macaulay years ago pointed to that as 
the most evil of all possible forms of government, aud it is 
also, fortunately for the world, the one which most irritates its 
victims. We see little hope for the French Treasury from these 
projects ; nor, in truth, does M. de Freycinet, for his allusion to 
democratic taxation points to a coming Income-tax ; and he is 
reported to be already studying a project for raising a large extra 
revenue by monopolising the trade in spirits, as the State already 
monopolises the trade in tobacco and in lucifer-matches. We 
have no special objection to raise against either scheme; but 
the Income-tax will irritate every property-owner in France, 
where men dread the envy of their neighbours, yet dare not 
trust to secret returns ; and the Spirit-duty is not a reduction, 
but an increase to the burdens of the people. We fear 
M. de Freycinet will find that, although he may secure a 
majority, his programme will dissatisfy the people; that the 
new taxation he dreads will speedily be inevitable—for the 
regular revenue is falling fast—and that its imposition will be 
the signal for a Conservative movement, amid which the 
Republic will either fall or be transmuted into a Dictatorship. 


THE NEW RENT TROUBLE IN IRELAND. 
T is useless to forget, annoying as the recollection may be, 
that inside the great Irish Question there is another, 
almost equally embarrassing, which must speedily be dealt with. 
The Legislature, in superseding free contract by judicial rents, 
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has admitted that, in Ireland at least, it has some responsi- 
bility for the prices charged, and that a “ fair rent” can be 
ascertained by other means than the higgling of the market. 
If, therefore, the rents now demanded in Ireland are unfair, 
the Legislature can justly be asked to enforce a mitigation of 
them. Whether such an occasion has in fact arrived, is, of 
course, an open question, and one complicated to the last 
degree by the party spirit imported into the answers, A land- 
lord always avers that his rents have already been reduced 
below any fair standard, and that his tenants can pay if 
they will; while a tenant always affirms that with the 
great fall in prices, even the judicial rent strips him 
bare, or at least is only paid by a reduction of his capital. 
Without accusing either party of direct falsehood, it is certain 
that the misrepresentation all round is very great, and that an 
outsider who hears only one party may be justified in believing 
either that Irish tenantry are prosperous swindlers, or that 
Irish landlords are pitiless extortioners, preying on a poverty- 
stricken population. The truth is, we doubt not, that the 
districts of Ireland differ violently, that the grass lands are 
not suffering like the arable lands, and that rental is heavy or 
moderate according to a great many local peculiarities. But 
we confess, and we confess it with a sense of hopeless 
weariness, that we are unable to resist the conclusion 
that over a considerable part of Ireland, and that part 
often the least usually poor, the fall of prices has re- 
duced the money produce of the soil till even the judicial 
rents cannot be paid. If they are exacted, cultivation must 
cease. The case of Lord Fitzwilliam, quoted by Mr. 
Parnell, is not the only one in which generous landlords 
acknowledge that the farmers are only partly in fault, and 
that landlords must continue to endure. In one case of which 
we have been informed, the landlord, lately well off, gets 
practically nothing, and though reduced to actual penury, tells 
sympathising English friends that the infliction is not of man’s 
doing, and that his tenantry literally cannot pay. The trade 
of producing food is, in fact, in places bankrupt. Under these 
circumstances, we do not see how the Government is to avoid 
an alteration of the Land Act, and we would earnestly press 
on dispassionate men a suggestion long since made, which we 
see has the written approval of Sir James Stephen. 

We would propose to amend the Land Act and the Purchase 
Act together by sweeping away the idea of a fixed term, and 
granting perpetuity of tenure, the principle for which we con- 
tended throughout the discussions of 1870 as the ultimate 
counsel of perfection. We would make all holdings in Ireland 
copyholds, and so be rid altogether of the present necessity for 
legal agreements, and then introduce into their managemert 
the principle of the Tithe Commutation Act. That is to say, the 
judicial rent should be taken to be the fair rent in an average 
year, but should be reduced in proportion to the fall in the money 
value of agricultural produce. The reduction should be to the 
extent which would enable an industrious farmer to exist, and 
should be calculated on the averages of five years, farming being 
essentially a trade of cycles. The Irish farmer would then 
always have in a bad year the aid which the English landlord 
now gives him, but which an Irish landlord, unless compelled 
by statute, simply cannot afford. He can do it under compul- 
sion, because he can plead that to his own creditors; but he 
cannot do it voluntarily. To this new Act we would add 
clauses enabling any tenant who chose to redeem his quit-rent 
at a price to be fixed by Parliament, and made easier, though 
not easy, by moderate advances. 

We quite understand the grave objections to reopening the 
Land Act, which was intended to be final, and might, but for 
the commercial changes, actually have proved so. Those 
changes, however, have been independent of man’s action, and 
“act of God,” even in English legal proceedings, is held to 
dissolve many contracts. We must have met a great drought 
by a relaxation of law; and though the matter is complicated 
by the variety of local conditions, this fall of prices is over large 
districts equivalent to agreat drought. If the new Act isa just 
one, the landlords will not be injured, for even in Ireland, where 
all things are perverse, no man may get more hay out of a field 
than there is grass in it, and the system of collecting arrears 
only keeps up and embitters the agrarian war. The peasants 
certainly have not behaved well. Thousands of them will not 
pay when they can, and a majority of them would accept a 
confiscation in their favour without repentance for an act 
which, so far as they could pay, and had agreed to pay, would 
be an act of theft. But if a law is to be strictly worked— 
and the strict working of law is the first necessity of Ireland— 
the law must be reconciled with natural facts; and as 





° ae 
the Legislature has abolished higgling, its responsibil 
for the statutory tariff, which is the only alternati 
has become direct. As things have gone, we could %: 
it in our hearts to wish that the Act of 1870 had ne 
been passed, and that the struggle had been fought se : 
round another pivot; but it is useless to regret, : 
if there is cause for it—and statesmen must accept He 
past as ground for legislation. We can see no way out of it 
except the bankruptcy of the bad districts; and that result 
would mean, in those districts where there -is only one means 
of subsistence, an increase of rates which would crush owners 
more heavily than a new tariff of rents. The Tithe Act 
worked very well, and its principle is acted upon in eye 
great English estate, where the owners, without legal com. 
pulsion, regulate their demands in reality by the price of the 
principal staples. 





PORT HAMILTON. 


; ie acquisition in the spring of last year, by an English 

Administration often reproached with indifference to the 
designs of Russia, of a new naval station in the Pacific, 
attracted little attention in this country. In Russia, on the 
contrary, it aroused much excitement and jealousy. It was 
in fact, essentially a defensive measure, less likely to please 
the party in England desirous that we should take the initiativa 
in war with Russia, than to alarm that much larger party in 
Russia which eagerly looks forward to war with England. For 
the Russian war party attach immense, not to say exaggerated 
importance to the injury which they believe may be inflicted 
upon English commerce by the Russian fleet in the Pacific, 
The danger from this source is, no doubt, greater than it was, 
At the time of the Crimean War, the Russian naval station 
in the Pacific was at Petropaulovski, in Kamschatka, In 
that almost Arctic region, the sea is frozen during a 
considerable part of the year, and a naval harbour not 
always accessible is of little practical value. Since then, the 
Russians have, by encroachments on the territory of Corea, 
been enabled to transfer their fleet to Vladivostock, in Victoria 
Bay, on the Sea of Japan, eleven degrees further south. Even 
here, however, the harbour is frozen during part of the winter, 
and it is believed that Russia seeks to obtain a still further 
cession of Corean territory, in order that she may establish 
her naval station some two hundred miles south of Vladi- 
vostock, at Broughton Bay, where there is a harbour open 
throughout the year. Vladivostock and Broughton Bay lie 
within thirty-six hours’ sail of the coasts of Japan, and within 
three or four days’ sail of the Northern ports of China. Both 
with Japan and the Northern Chinese ports, England carries 
on, as need scarcely be said, a very important trade. For the 
protection of the many English merchant vessels engaged in 
this trade, there was, previously to the acquisition of Port 
Hamilton, no naval station nearer than Hong Kong, which is 
upwards of fifteen hundred miles from Broughton Bay, and still 
more distant from Vladivostock. As by the ordinary usage of 
nations, belligerent vessels are not allowed to coal in neutral 
ports, English men-of-war watching or blockading Vladivostock 
or Broughton Bay for the protection of English commerce in time 
of war, might, as often as they required to coal or refit, have 
had to make their way to Hong Kong and back, a voyage of 
upwards of three thousand miles. 

To remedy this extreme disadvantage, the late Government 
acquired by purchase from Corea the Nan How group of 
islands, known to Englishmen by the name of Port Hamilton. 
These islands, lying twenty-five or thirty miles south of the 
mainland of Corea, and near the entrance of the Strait of 
Corea, which connects the Chinese seas with the Sea of Japan, 
are about three hundred miles north-east of the great Chinese 
Treaty Port of Shanghai on the one side, and about the same 
distance south-west of Broughton Bay, in the Sea of Japan, on 
the other. From Nagasaki, the nearest considerable Japanese 
port, they are distant about one hundred and fifty miles. 
They were, we believe, first surveyed more than forty years 
ago by Sir Edward Belcher, who gives a detailed account 
of them in his “ Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Samarang,’” a book 
well known to the last generation, As may be seen in 
the published Admiralty chart, founded on Sir Edward 
Belcher’s survey, two crescent-shaped islands, called Sodo 
and Sunhodo, enclose between them a land-locked harbour, 
about two miles long and one mile broad. The northern points 
of these two islands approach each other closely, being separated 
only by a shallow and rocky little strait, impassable except 
by small craft. The southern extremities are a mile and a half 
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asunder, and between them lies a third island, less than a mile 
in length, on which Sir Edward Belcher established an observa- 

and to which he gave the name of Observatory Island, 
onch it still retains. Between Observatory Island and each 
of the larger islands there is a navigable channel, narrowing in 
Jaces to less than a quarter of a mile in width, and by these 
two channels the harbour is entered from the South. Upon 
Observatory Island, which before the English purchase was 
gninhabited, has been stationed since July last a little garrison 
of Marines, who spent the first few months in tents, but are 
now housed in wooden huts. Here, also, is a telegraph station, 
which communicates by submarine cable with Shanghai. 

The two larger islands have been left to the native in- 
habitants, Corean islanders, about two thousand in number, a 
wild-looking but friendly race of men. They know (or till lately 
knew) nothing of money, and will not accept of money pay- 
ments, but will work at making roads and landing-places for 
wages paid in rice. They are ancleanly in habits and appear- 
ance. Some of them who were offered some soap did not 
know what it was, and tried to eat it. They devour fish, even 
the flesh of sharks, raw. They are, kowever, industrious 
husbandmen, and raise good crops, chiefly of millet. Both as 
to crops and houses they are said to be better off than the 
Skye crofters. As boatmen and fishermen they are unskilful, 
and their boats and tackle are of the rudest kind. This is the 
more remarkable, as the place is much visited by well-built 
Japanese fishing-boats, by which large quantities of fish are 
taken. 

The climate appears healthy, though the range of temperature 
nust be exceptionally great. The summer is very hot, and the 
northerly winds which prevail during the winter come directly 
from the vast frozen regions of Siberia and Chinese Tartary. 
Nevertheless, the reptiles and insects appear to be those of semi- 
tropical countries. They are seen only in summer, but at that 
season Observatory Island swarms with snakes (not supposed to 
be very poisonous), centipedes, sometimes six inches long, and 
spiders, some of them with bodies as big as walnuts. The place 
also abounds in beautiful butterflies. A large spider, with a 
body striped with yellow exactly as some of the butterflies are 
striped, crouches on the ground until one of these butterflies, 
taking the spider for another of his own species, alights close by, 
and is pounced upon and devoured. Parts of the islands are 
densely wooded, and from some peaks which rise to a con- 
siderable height, the view on a clear day is striking. To the 
north and north-east lie the mountainous mainland of Corea 
and the innumerable islands of the Corean Archipelago ; to the 
south-west, forty miles distant, is the large and lofty Corean 
island of Quelpaert ; and to the east may be just made out on 
the horizon the distant Japanese islands of Tsu-sima and Goto. 

Since the occupation of Port Hamilton, several English 

men-of-war have generally been stationed there. To the 
officers and crews of these ships, the change from the pleasant 
and interesting ports of Japan to these lonely islands cannot 
be an agreeable one. It appears, however, to be still doubtful 
whether Port Hamilton will be permanently retained as a 
naval station. It is stated that the Admiral who was in com- 
mand when it was occupied thought it unsuitable for the 
purpose in view, and that other senior officers agreed with 
him; but the reasons for this opinion have not been made 
public. A military contemporary announces that the Admiral 
who has just succeeded to the command of the China station 
has been instructed to examine the question afresh, and to 
report his opinion to the Admiralty. Until this report has 
been received, the matter will probably remain in suspense. 
The place is undoubtedly exposed to typhoons. In September 
last a furious typhoon, accompanied with torrents of rain, 
blew down the greater part of the Marines’ camp, and carried 
many of their belongings into the sea. During this typhoon, 
several men-of-war, though they had steam up, and kept 
their engines working, dragged their anchors, some of them 
until they were dangerously close to the shore. If the place is 
to be permanently held, a considerable outlay will be necessary. 
Hitherto the only expense incurred has been the laying cf a 
submarine cable to the Saddle Islands, outside Shanghai, and 
the putting up of a few wooden huts. But to make Port 
Hamilton capable of sheltering and supplying a squadron, 
wharves, storehouses, workshops, and barracks must, of course, 
be built, During the Russian scare, the two entrances to the 
harbour were temporarily protected by booms and torpedoes ; 
but for permanent defence fortifications of a more durable and 
costly character would be needed. Still, the place has a 
geographical importance which will make the Admiralty very 
careful in its investigation. 








MR. GIFFEN ON WORKMEN’S WAGES. 


R. GIFFEN’S “ Further Notes on the Progress of the 
Working-classes in the Last Half-century,” supply 
some strong confirmations, and some explanations which are 
tantamount to confirmations, of the position taken up in his 
former paper. The undiscriminating eulogist of times present 
is even a more mischievous person than the undiscriminating 
eulogist of times past. But Mr. Giffen is not undiscriminating. 
He defines exactly what he means by improvement. He does 
not say that the working-classes are absolutely well off, or as 
well off as they need be or may expect to be. Statements of 
this kind are not properly statistical, and their principal 
function is to irritate the people about whom they are made. 
Mr. Giffen’s contention is simply that the working-classes are 
very much better off than they were fifty years since; or, to 
give his meaning quite accurately, that two years ago they 
were very much better off than they were fifty years 
before that time. Since then, things have begun to 
change in what is apparently an opposite direction. Wages 
are once more falling, and Mr. Giffen hints that, in the interest 
of the working-classes themselves, it may be desirable that 
they should fall still further. Causes are at work, he thinks, 
which necessarily involve a fall alike in profits and in prices; 
and in the first of these changes is to be found the reason, in 
the second the compensation, for a corresponding fall in wages. 
If profits decline below a certain point, the nominal rate of 
wages may be maintained, but the volume of trade will be 
lessened by failures or retirements, and large numbers of men 
will be out of work or will be working short time. By accept- 
ing lower wages the working-classes can adapt themselves to 
this state of things. They can keep capital in a trade by 
making it worth the capitalist’s while to go on working. 
He will not give employment for love, any more than they will 
give work for love. Unfortunately, it is not always easy to 
convince the working-classes that matters have come to this 
point. The effect of lowered wages is visible to every one. A 
diminution of two or three shillings in the weekly earnings 
means a proportionate diminution in the weekly expenditure. 
But the effect of lowered profits is not visible in this way. It 
may not affect the personal outlay of the capitalist; he will 
seem to the men whom he employs just as well off as before. 
But there are other ways in which it may affect him, and these 
may, and probably will, be ways that are far more important 
to the working-classes than his personal expenditure. It will 
indispose him to undertake new enterprises or to enlarge 
existing ones; and if the fall be serious and continued, it 
may lead him to abandon those he has on hand, Risks do not 
grow less because profits do, and it may not be worth a man’s 
while to incur them when he can only hope to make 3 per 
cent. by the operation, though he would gladly do so if he 
could look to making 10 per cent. There is a moral in all 
this for capitalists, as well as for workmen. If workmen ought 
for their own sakes to recognise that a fall in profits does not 
necessarily lessen an employer’s personal expenditure, capitalists 
ought for their own sakes to recognise that the absence of this 
indication makes it difficult for the workmen to believe in the 
fall. They should be the more ready, therefore, to make, 
so to say, a clean breast of it. It may be annoying to them to 
have to submit their statements to impartial verification ; 
but, after all, they do but stoop to conquer. When an 
alleged decline in profits is proved, instead of simply asserted, 
the victory is wholly with the employers. They have to pay 
lower wages, and they are saved all the loss and inconvenience 
which would attend a strike. And then the workman has his 
compensation. The fall in prices which has produced the fall 
in profits is a distinct gain to him. What concerns working- 
men, says Mr. Giffen, “is not ‘money’ wages, but ‘ real’ 
wages ;” not how much coin they get for their labour, but 
how much of the things that support and sweeten labour that 
coin will buy. “It is quite possible that in a period when 
money wages are falling, along with all other money values, 
their real condition may improve, because the fall in money 
wages is less than the fall in the money prices of the principal 
commodities which they consume.” 

Considerations about the future have rather carried us away 
from the direct purport of Mr. Giffen’s paper. Two years of 
additional inquiry, helped, as it has been, by a “very 
voluminous correspondence,” have only strengthened his con- 
viction that, as compared with half a century ago, wages, 
apart from the shortening of the hours of labour, have in- 
creased at least 50 per cent. In all cases the working-man 
gets half as much again as he got then, and in most cases he 
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gives less labour for the increased wage. This does not mean 
that a skilled workman invariably gets half as much again as an 
equally skilled workman got at the earlier date. There has been 
an extraordinary change in the relative amounts of highly paid 
and poorly paid labour. Fifty years ago the average money 
wages of the working-classes in the United Kingdom were 
determined by elements composed, in nearly equal parts, of non- 
agricultural labour in Great Britain, of agricultural labour in 
Great Britain, and of Irish labour, agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural. Now, these two last items taken together amount 
to only one-fourth of the whole, while the first item, non- 
agricultural labour in Great Britain, amounts to three-fourths. 
This means that the proportion of highly paid to poorly paid 
Jabour was as one-third to two-thirds at the beginning of the 
period, and as three-fourths to one-fourth at the end of it. 
Consequently, if there had been no improvement at all in the 
wages of each class, there would be a large improvement in 
the aggregate. Mr. Giffen takes a supposed group of six 
hundred labourers, of whom, fifty years ago, two hundred were 
receiving £60 a year, two hundred £40, and two hundred £20, 
making in all £24,000. If the wages of each class had remained 
the sume, while the numbers had changed in the way just 
stated, 475 of the whole would now be receiving £60 a year, 
while two sets of seventy-five each would be receiving 
respectively £10 and £20. This gives a total of £31,500, 
which is equal to an improvement of about 33 per cent. 

Supposing, again, that each of the three classes is now 

receiving 50 per cent. more than it received fifty years ago, 
the total increase, when the change in their distribution has 
been allowed for, will be from £24,000 to £47,250, or 783 

per cent. Not only have the worst paid labourers decreased 

in comparison with the best paid, but the rise in wages has 

been greatest in the werst paid class. Thus, the wages of a 

common labourer in London have risen, in the course of fifty 

years, from 15s. to 25s. ; in Manchester, from 12s. to 22s.; and in 

Glasgow, from 9s. to 18s. It would be true, therefore, that there 

had been a great improvement in the wages of the working-class 

as a whole, even if the skilled section of it could point toa 

very slight advance, or even to no advance at all. Moreover, 

there has been a growing equalisation of wages in particular 

classes, and this “is a fact to be kept in mind when wages in 

a particular employment in a given place seem to have ad- 

vanced litile. In the employment itself there may have been 

a great advance, through wages in the lower paid places ad- 

vancing to the higher level.” These explanations are valuable 

as meeting particular instances which do not show the improve- 

ment that is alleged to have taken place over the whole field. 

In another part of his paper Mr. Giffen quotes, with much 
force, the descriptions given of the state of the working-classes 
in ‘* Past and Present,” in “ Sybil,” in ‘* Mary Barton,” and in 
Thornton’s “Over-population and its Remedy.” It would be 
impossible to make such precise and detailed statements now 
without provoking prompt contradiction. When 8s. a week 
was a common wage for the agricultural labourer, eked out, 
perhaps, by another shilling earned by the wife, he and his 
family had to live, Mr. Thornton reckoned, on “ a fraction more 
than 24d. a head daily.” In some counties he did not get so 
much as 8s, Surrey labourers remember the time when strong 
young men were glad to be employed at 1s.aday, At the 
then level of prices, even in Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
wages were 10s., “the peasantry seldom tasted anything better 
than dry bread.” In Ireland and Wales, the agricultural 
labourers were much worse off than their brethren in England ; 
while of manufacturing industries Mr. Thornton draws a picture 
in which the two main features are the difficulty of obtaining 
employment, aud the utter impossibility of earning a com- 
petent livelihood even when employment was to be had. Mr. 
Giffen’s assertion that, fifty years ago, the workman did not eat 
meat, has been challenged by Mr. Hutchinson on the strength 
of a statement in Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation,” which he 
(Mr. Hutchinson) asserts to give “an average of over 50 per 
cent. of the labouring class who had meat as a portion of their 
regular diet.” Mr. Giffen goes to the answers from which 
Porter’s figures were compiled, and proves from them that by 
“meat? was meant bacon, which Mr. Giffen had expressly 
said was accessible to the workman fifty years ago, and that 
the use even of bacon was occasional, not regular. 

Altogether, Mr. Giffen’s ‘Further Notes” strike us as 
decidedly strengthening his general position. It is an indica- 
tion, indeed, of the steady character of the improvement made 
that it is but imperfectly appreciated by those whom it con- 
cerns. For ten years or more wages have stood at pretty much 
the same figure, and the times of which Mr. Giffen speaks 


: , ‘ - 
live only in the memories of the older men. There ma 


drawbacks associated with this improvement; and the y 
fact that to be in full work in any recognised trade ig to be 
assured of a decent livelihood, may but make the want of Wor 
or the inability to get into a recognised trade, the more bitter 
But for all that, the advance is great and genuine, and we - 
no reason why it may not be made the starting-point of an 
equally remarkable advance in the future. ‘ 








THE IMPENITENT SCHOOL. 

W EK greatly regret to see, from the account of the Old Boys’ 

dinner of King’s College School, held on Monday at 
the Holborn Restaurant, that the public feeling at King’s 
College for the death of the boy who fell a victim last year to 
his schoolfellows’ brutality, is not even yet one of regret and 
humiliation and repentance for the bad spirit which must haye 
prevailed there in order to render such an event possible, but 
rather of angry vexation that a school so worthy of all praise 
should, by a sheer accident, have fallen in public estimation as 
King’s College School doubtless has fallen,—though much less, 
we think, through the sad event itself, than through the ill-advised 
and, we must seriously say it, the unblushing moral attitude 
taken up by the authorities in relation to it. Mr. Josceline 
Courtenay has done good service by calling attention in our 
columns to the unfortunate tone of Dr. Stokoe’s speech at the 
annual gathering before Christmas; and we must add to his 
expression of regret our own expression not only of regret, 
but of unfeigned surprise, that Bishop Temple, whose high moral 
enthusiasm and great experience as a Rugby Head Master would 
have given weight to every word he said, should rather have 
thrown his shield over the school, than have confessed with some. 


thing of passionate regret the greatness of the evil, and the deter. . 


mination of the authorities and the boys to punish severely in 
future, not only in the conventional manner, but by the ex. 
pression of genuine disgust at the cowardliness and cruelty of 
all bullying, the very first manifestations of the bullying spirit 
that shall show itself in time to come. That, however, is as faras 
possible from the real spirit of those who are the leaders of social 
feeling in the school, if we may judge by their tone on every occa- 
sion on which they have the opportunity of referring to what has 
happened. On Monday last, for example, in responding for the 
school, the Rev. J. Twentyman is reported to have said, aftera 
reference to the depression caused by bad times and their effect 
on the numbers of the school,— It must also have suffered some 
decrease in attendance of young boys owing to a sad occurrence 
which had given rise to much misrepresentation.” Perhaps it 


_ has, but certainly not in our columns, where the bare facts of 


the case as made known at the coroner’s inquest have been 
strictly adhered to; but if misrepresentation there has been, it 
is chiefly due to the manner in which the authorities have 
appeared to “brazen out” the discredit which properly 
resulted from the tragedy which took place, instead of doing 
all in their power to bring the offenders to justice. Even 
Mr. Twentyman,—so far as the report represents him,—said 
not one word of the shame and grief which the occurrence ought 
to have brought home to all identified with the school; and we 
may describe the whole attitude of the authorities, from the 
opening to the close, as one of angry impenitence. Indeed, Mr, 
Twentyman himself sustained that attitude when he said that, 
had the inquiry been completed, it would have been shown that 
the school had laboured under a charge “for which there was 
not the slightest foundation whatever.” To say that there is 
“not the slightest foundation whatever” for a charge of the 
prevalence of a very cruel kind of bullying, in a school where one 
of the little boys is not only beaten to death by blows on the 
spine, but is so profoundly possessed by fear of his schoolfellows, 
that nothing will induce him to let the names of the boys who 
struck him become known to the masters, seems to us absolutely 
absurd. As our correspondent, ‘A Head Master,” says most 
impressively in our columns to-day :—‘ So long as in any school 
there is no one to whom a boy, however grossly he may be 
insulted, tormented, or outraged by schoolfellows stronger than 
himself, can appeal for redress without incurring dislike and 
suspicion, that school fails to fulfil one of the conditions of @ 
properly organised society.” We call attention to this autho 
ritative judgment with the utmost pleasure, and we say 
deliberately that any school which does not provide a tribunal 
to whom the unfortunate small boys, when bullied, cat 





appeal, without bringing the dislike attached to all “sneaks” 
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on their head, “ fails to fulfil one of the conditions of a properly 

nised society,” and that till it shows its determination to 
eat such a tribunal, and to make it thoroughly efficient, 
‘will continue to fail to fulfil those conditions. We should not 
yews to the subject, if we could see any evidence in the 
tone of Dr. Stokoe, or of any other authority in the College, 
that it is the positive resolve of the College to turn over a new 
leaf, and to recognise its shortcomings in the past. That 
occasion after occasion passes, on which it would be suitable 
that such an acknowledgment should be made, not only without 
its being made, but with the evidence of a kind of moral 
effrontery on the part of those who ought to have felt most 
hitterly the disgrace of what occurred, is the reason why we 
return to a painful subject in regard to a school for many of 
ghose alumni and teachers we feel the deepest respect. 


The truth is, as “A Head Master” points out to-day, that 
boys in general are socially much more under the dominion 
of each other than under the dominion of their masters. 
They are far more afraid of each other’s judgment than of 
their master’s judgment, and this is so, we fear, even when 
the masters are kind and sympathetic, as well as when they are 
harsh and exacting. That is why the “Courts of Monitors or 
Prefects” are probably more efficient for the protection of the 
little boys than the intervention of the masters themselves,— 
the masters exercising their influence chiefly on the elder boys, 
and only through them on the mass of the school in general. 
Now, we think we must take this fear of the public opinion of 
their companions by boys as one of the main facts of the case, 
one not likely to be altered, one, indeed, probably due to the 
tendency of boys (a tendency not at all equally prevalent among 
girls) to regard law as a bondage, and to admire those who are 
Willing to set law at defiance. The reason, as we understand 
it, why boys are so much more ashamed of appealing to any 
authority not representing their own minute circle of public 
opinion, than either men or girls, is that in boys, at the 
most boyish age, the growth of the ruder and more defiant 
instincts,—the instincts which tend to break through authority, 
—is very rapid, so that boys cannot help admiring the audacity 
which sets law at defiance and imposes its own will on 
those who are less audacions. At a later age, at the age 
when a boy is approaching manhood, this disproportionate 
activity of the defiant instincts ceases, and in very few girls do 
you see it at all; but in boys from ten or eleven to fifteen or 
sixteen it is one of the most marked features of their develop- 
ment, and this renders it very difficult to prevent the audacious 
boy,—who is extremely likely to be also, if not a bully, at least 
very unwilling to forego obedience from others without violence, 
—from acquiring a very undue influence in our schools. Nor 
can such an iniluence be acquired by boys of this kind without 
its being almost inevitable that a dislike should grow up towards 
those boys who appeal to the masters to vindicate the broken 
law, either on their own account or on that of others. The very 
reason why boys between ten and sixteen are so mischievous, 
and often so disagreeable, is that in them the self-asserting 
and domineering instincts are growing very rapidly, and, of 
course, unless put under some wholesome restraint, involve all 
kinds of disorder. We believe that the “Head Master's ” 
Saggestion of the interposition of courts of the elder boys,— 
those boys being themselves far more able than their juniors to 
understand the masters, and to enter into their feelings of disgust 
for anything like cruelty or selfish bullying,—would, in all pro- 
bability, work better in most large schools,—at all events, in most 
large boarding schools, which King’s College School, however, is 
not,—than any plan which dispensed with the boys themselves 
as the conducting medium of a higher kind of school morality. 
But even the masters, if popular and possessed of tact, might 
do a great deal by cordial expressions of disgust and disdain 
for the petty insolence and arregance of school tyrants. No 
doubt, the spirit of the bully cannot be eradicated by mere 
punishment. It must be held up to contempt and scorn 
by masters, and, if possible, too, by elder boys, for whom it is 
impossible for the ordinary pupils to feel anything but 
respect, before it can be subdued in large schools. And 
this is just why we feel so indignant that the King’s College 
authorities pose in the attitude of aggrieved and libelled 
apologists for what has happened, instead of saying frankly 

at no such tragedy could have occurred without the existence 
of grave misconduct and a cowardly spirit among the bigger 
boys, for which the school is bound to show its earnest regret 
and its hearty detestation. A certain amount of moral 





enthusiasm must be evoked against bullying before bullying 
can be pnt down. As it seems to us, the King’s College 
authorities, instead of trying to evoke that spirit, lose no oppor- 
tunity of suggesting to the public that the true martyr in the 
case is the school itself, and that the boy who was killed by 
cruel and unmanly blows, was a mere regrettable accident of the 
situation, for which the school can accept no serious respon- 


sibility. 





THE FRENCH RAILWAY MURDER. 
HE French police, it is stated, have come to the conclusion 
that the recent murder of M. Barréme, the Prefect of the 
Eure, which has even moved the Chamber to a debate, was a 
murder from private motives of revenge; and we believe that 
this opinion, which we also offered on the first report of the 
occurrence, will turn out to be correct. It has been our lot to 
study in detail most of the very few railway murders committed 
in England, and it has always struck us that the public alarm 
caused by such occurrences was exaggerated, and that the usual 
murderer, the murderer for gain, would rarely choose a railway- 
carriage for the scene of his crime. A criminal of that kind, 
if alone in a compartment with his victim, might be in- 
duced to kill him by the spectacle of his visible wealth, 
as Miiiler was; but he would hardly premeditate the killing. 
Miiller, it will be remembered, the man who so nearly escaped, 
wanted money to emigrate with, thought that Mr. Briggs’s 
watch was worth the amount he needed, and yielded suddenly 
and implicitly to the sordid temptation. It is possible, indeed, 
that he never intended murder at all, and hoped to get the 
watch and escape after merely stunning his victim; but of 
that, of course, there is no satisfactory proof. The kind 
of man, however, who murders by premeditation for gain 
would usually see many objections to choosing a railway- 
carriage as the scene of his crime. He wants, in the first 
place, like the high-class burglar, to be sure that he shall 
obtain a good booty before he runs so dreadful a risk; and 
that knowledge must be very difficult to obtain, Unless he 
knows his victim, he cannot be sure that he is wealthy ; and even 
if he is sure, he may not be certain that he is carrying part of 
his wealth about with him on a short railway journey. He may 
have tracked him from a Bank, but that is no proof that he is 
carrying property ; while if the guess is true, the property upon 
the sufferer’s person is necessarily in its most traceable form. 
The cashiers of the Bank, the moment they see the dead 
man’s name, know the number of every note and bond 
which on that day he had taken from the Bank; and 
in France especially, every one of the agents de change, with 
whom notes or bonds must be cashed, is an ally of the police. 
Then, though a railway compartment seems to a nervous 
traveller singularly lonely and unprotected, an habitual criminal 
would hardly regard it as such. No other “room” in the world 
is liable to inspection every few minutes by men with trained 
eyes, with telegraphs at their disposal, and in full communica- 
tion with the police. The victim may not be an unobservant 
man, may be able to make a fight for his life, and, unless 
killed at once, is by no means so isolated that his screams 
cannot be heard in neighbouring compartments. Throwing out 
a body is a difficult task, liable to observation both from the guard 
and from passers-by. Jumping out of a train in motion is still 
more difficult, is, indeed, except to those habitually accustomed to 
it, a most dangerous operation, and so is quitting a train at an 
accidental stopping place. The guards think that means evasion 
of payment, and arrest at once, as a railway murderer in Italy 
has just found. To pass through a station just after a murder 
apparently unconcerned requires great nerve and decision; and 
in spite of the excessively frequent evidence, we should doubt 
if a murderer by design, and still less a murderer by trade, ever 
quite forgot that his crime would involve the effusion of tell- 
tale blood. Taking all risks together, the risk of failure to get 
anything worth having, the risk of resistance, the risk of observa- 
tion, and the risks surrounding escape, we should question if the 
railway compartments would attract the most dreadfully criminal 
class. The railway did attract Lefroy, who was an inexperienced 
criminal; but it did not attract Peace, who was very nearly a 
murderer by trade, and it never has attracted the Irish bravos, 
who must have thought over most possibilities, and always 
prefer the road. They do not like to be shut up with the 
victim, and neither would the kind of habitual criminal likely to 
commit murder. 





It is evident that M. Barréme’s murder was premeditated. His 
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assailant was doubly armed, with a life-preserver and small 
revolver intended to make no noise, an equipment most unlikely 
to be carried for any purpose of self-defence. People, however 
nervous, hate to be loaded with heavy weapons. It is evident, 
too, that the murderer knew the line, had studied where to 
throw the body, and had made up his mind fully before he 
entered the carriage, his attack having commenced almost the 
moment after the train had thoroughly cleared the Paris 
station. Six minutes did not elapse between the clearing 
of the station and the next stoppage of the train; and in 
that interval the murderer had struck his blow, fired 
his shot, and effected the throwing-out of the dead body,— 
the latter, if, as appears, the door was not opened, a great effort 
of physical strength. The leaving of the money behind points 
to the same couclusion. No murderer for gain would leave 
twenty-five pounds upon his victim, even if he were afraid of 
taking the watch,—which, however, as no one could see it till 
he pawned it, he would not have been afraid of. The crime was 
premeditated, and was not committed for money; and if not 
committed for that end, what was its motive? We should 
say, with the French police, almost certainly revenge, and 
probably revenge of a particular kind. Jealousy, though a 
constant cause of murder, usually requires provocation, and is 
seldom the origin of such a crime committed in cold blood, more 
especially in a country and in a class of society in which a man 
who had given cause for jealousy could not avoid a duel. M. 
Barréme, moreover, seems to have been a respectable man, an 
official of mark, wholly absorbed in his duties and his ambi- 
tions, in furtherance of which his short visit to Paris had been 
made. He could hardly, from the position of his Department, 
have discovered a Secret Society, and his friends have no 
idea that his “removal” could be advantageous to any one, 
though the police are said to have a notion that some of his 
wife’s family may, for pecuniary reasons, have desired his 
death. That is possible, but most unlikely; men hunting 
for family hevitages rarely taking such risky steps. They 
poison, but do not use bludgeons. There remains revenge, 
which, though an uncommon motive in England, where 
hatred stops short of murder, and men do not fight duels 
—that practice always helps to exaggerate the evil but in- 
stinctive notion that revenge may be a duty—is by no means 
so uncommon on the Continent. A considerable proportion of 
the murders reported thence are murders of revenge, and an 
active Prefect may have given, in the course of his business, the 
most deadly offence. We do not mean to criminals. Colonel 
Chesterton, after an experience of thirty years, declares, 
in his book on prisons, that convicts, unless perchance 
innocent, are yvarely malignant against the agents of the 
law, whom they regard as men doing, and doing fairly, 
the business they live by, and whom they do not, there- 
fore, expect to favour them. The murderer, moreover, 
in this case was no convict, but a rather impressive 
person of late middle age, who struck the porter who stopped 
him when he got out at Mantes on the wrong side of the 
carriage as quite above suspicion. The deadly offence given by 
the Prefect—who, it must be added, has little to do with 
criminals—was probably the dismissal, or report which had 
caused the dismissal, of some minor official Such a 
dismissal in France is considered a deadly blow, destruc- 
tive at once of character, income, and prospects; and its 
subject might very well be a brooding man, who imagined, 
as so many people do, that he was the victim of a 
personal dislike, and in his rage and disappointment, and, 
perhaps, suffering, would decide on a full revenge. He would 
know the line, would know the Prefect’s habits, would be able 
to enter the carriage without exciting his suspicions, and would 
act with the half-insane decision and fearlessness of the actual 
murderer, who, though he obviously wished not to be caught, and 
laid down the only relic of the Prefect not thrown out—a railway 
rug—in a by-street of Mantes, still used his return ticket to go 
back to Paris. He took no money, of course,—that would have 
spoiled his revenge; and if the anonymous letter published in 
Paris was really received, and was not a hoax, we should 
say he wrote it. It would be just like a man fired with revenge, 
for wrong he was powerless to redress—the wrong, of course, 
need not have been real—to be dissatisfied. until he had told the 
world why lis victim died. His animosity would be stimulated 
to that by the public pity for the man he hated. If we con- 
trolled the police of the Eure, and wished to vindicate justice 
we should search first of all among such older officials of the 








Department as had been dismissed during M. Barréme’s régj 
and might have attributed to him the termination of their careers, 
with any subsequent misfortunes. 


GRASSE, AND THE MANUFACTURE OF SCENT, 

i IS is the time of year most perfect on the Riviera; the sky 

is serenely blue, the sea rolls lazily as if overburdened 
with warmth, the scent of the orange-blossom still lingers up. 
disturbed by wind upon terraced hills, the air is gently bracing, 
and every one is in a good humour. It is a curious fact, how. 
ever, thai there are few who do not complain of the monotony of 
a prolonged residence, and long to feel at liberty once more, to 
breathe the fresher air beyond the mountains; yet, no sooner 
does a northern winter finally set in, than the thoughts fly back 
to the winding coast-line of the sunny sea, the mistral is for. 
gotten amid the fog, or rain, or cold at home, the dream of an 
ideal life returns, and the charm is irresistible again. 

With the advent of the new year, the wild flowers begin to 
bloom, violets coming first in great abundance, soon followed by 
hyacinths, blue-bells, narcissus, and all their sister train of light 
and colour; but in February the aspect is changed, the mistral 
sweeps along the land, curling over the olive leaves, till the 
country becomes silver-grey instead of sombre-green, driving 
clouds of dust before it, and penetratirg everywhere like a 
thorough scavenger. A period of restlessness then commences; 
the invalid loses ground, and is weary of the proximity of the 
sea, from which there is only one escape, to a quiet, old-fashioned 
Provencal town called Grasse, lying under the shelter of the 
Basses Alps, with fresh, invigorating air, and having for its 
chief attraction the important business of manufacturing scent, 
The position is very pleasant, at an elevation of 1,100 ft. on the 
side of a mountain guarding off the North, and about ten miles 
by rail behind Cannes, so that there is a full Southern aspect 
which tempers the atmosphere, and renders possible a great 
cultivation of flowers. Owing to the height, the wild flowers 
are a little later than those of the true Riviera; but acres 
of violets are privately grown, with innumerable beds of 
hyacinths, jonquils, and narcissus; while long before it 
is necessary to leave, the may blooms upon the hedges, and 
the tender Star of Bethlehem brightly gleams everywhere, in 
pleasant contrast to the green of spring. During this season 
the factories work to their full extent, though the treatment is 
so slow, and in some instances requires such constant repetition, 
that flowers are only received twice a week. If, however, one 
should happen to visit a factory on a receiving-day, one will find 
the floors of the reception-rooms covered, perhaps, with a mass 
of violets, upon which probably recline two or three young 
ladies, enjoying the perfume and delighting in the reality of an 
imaginative dream. Every flower, before arriving at the per- 
fumery, is removed from its stem, when, according to its natare, 
it undergoes one of three processes,— distillation, submersion in 
hot grease, or absorption by cold grease, all utensils used in the 
manufacture being made of copper. 

The first is the costly but ordinary method of the retort, 
placed over a small furnace, carrying the vapour as it con 
denses into a receiver, with glass tubes on the outside to catch 
the essential oil. Verbena, geranium, and lavender are treated 
in this way. The second is very curious, and, seemingly, ought 
to be disastrous. Flowers in certain proportions are flung into 
good-sized kettles of hot pork and beef-grease, kept warm by 
placing the vessels in boiling water; they are well stirred 
together, and left still hot for twelve hours, after which the 
mixture is heavily pressed. The flowers are then thrown away, 
and the operation is repeated with fresh ones, until the liquid 
grease is sufficiently charged with odour, when it is placed ina 
cold receiver half-full of spirits of wine, which in a few days 
becomes impregnated with the perfume, and is drawn off for 
sale. If the grease is not subjected to the spirits of wine on the 
premises, it is sold in its congealed state to the London scent 
makers, who treat it at their leisure. Roses, orange-blossoms, 
and violets are some of those requiring this method. The 
third, to the eyes of a novice, does not appear so hopelessly 
destructive or so wilfully barbarous; yet the sacrifice of beauty 
is the same. A layer of olive-oil or cold grease, carefully pre- 
pared, is placed upon a frame, the ‘flowers being dotted over it 
face downward, and remaining for twenty-four or thirty hours 
The process is very tedions, requiring to be repeated with the 
same grease many times, after which the perfume is absor 
by spirits of wine, as in the previous manner. The delicate 
scents can only be caught in this way,—will only give out, so 4 
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speak, their exact selves according to Nature. It is no extrac- 
tion, but literal absorption, the catching of sweetness freely 
imparted to the fresh air of native hill-sides. J essamine, tube- 
rose, jonquil, and others not of tough formation, must be sub- 
mitted to this treatment. The industry is of great value; there 
are upwards of fifty perfumeries ; and though the London 
market is the best outlet, yat their products are being gradually 
chipped to almost all parts of the world. There is no toil about 
the work, no grinding poverty, no din or rattle of machinery, 
no emaciated children, everything is quiet and peaceful ; in fact, 
if it would not be a paradox, one might call life in these factories 
the Nirvana of labour. The manufacture being a very profitable 
one, the perfumers are naturally the men of the place, and 
besides possessing good means, are large owners of property at 
Cannes and Nice, as well as at Grasse. 

The situation of the little town is extremely good, being built 
upon a hill-side, like all others along the coast, probably 
for greater protection against the early marauders; the houses 
climbing up in clusters to the top, on which rises the church and 
the inevitable watch-tower. It boasts of some antiquity, dating 
as far back as the seventh century, and is supposed to derive 
its name from a colony of Jews, who having found “ grace” in 
the eyes of the then ruling powers of Provence, were allowed to 
live and build themselves a home. It suffered many trials in the 
early wars, and according to the local chronicle, was ravaged by the 
Saracens, but surviving all its troubles, attained a certain amount 
of prosperity during the Middle Ages, finally vanishing from 
allclaim to historical interest, since Napoleon passed through on 
the way to Paris, after his escape from Elba. Beyond all ordinary 
attractions, however, Grasse has now the pre-eminent advantage 
of being the only place in the South where the pleasures of the 
country can be easily obtained. The views are very fine; a wide 
valley lies beneath the town, covered with olives, studded with 
cottages, and overlooked by a superb level departmental road, 
commanding a long line of country; the village of Mongin 
nestling among the hills which shelter Cannes. To the left, but 
at some distance, are the Maritime Alps, occasionally crowned 
with snow; while to the right is the Estérel Range, with here 
and there the smoke of the charcoal-burners curling upward, and 
ever wrapped in that “ clear obscure” which softens the outline 
and clearly marks the deep valleys by contrast with shade, the 
Gulf of Napoule lying at its base. The excursions are all of a 
more interesting character than those of the other parts of the 
coast, that to St. Vallier having the additional attraction of 
Roman remains; while the peasant women, in their fancy for 
outward adornment, have added to the picturesqueness of the 
country by the adoption of various varieties of straw hats, the 
manufacture of which is the staple commodity of a neighbouring 
commune, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE DEMOCRACY AND HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Mr. G. R. Portal’s letter, in the Spectator of January 16th, 
seems to demand a response from me. To his first question I 
would reply that Ireland has never been a consenting party to 
the Union. The Union was obtained by bribery and corruption 
so base, that Lord Cornwallis, who bought the votes of the men 
who formed the majority of the Irish Parliament, said, in a 
famous letter of his,—‘“‘ I am ashamed and disgusted with myself 
for the dirty business I am engaged 1n.” To Mr. Portal’s second 
question, as to why I consider landowners privileged persons, I 
reply that the possession of land has always conferred a position 
of privilege, more especially in Ireland, where landlords have 
been as Brahmins among pariahs, dominating the land. They 
constitute the Magistracy, they form the Grand Juries, and have 
entire command of the forces of the Crown, wherewith to 
terrorise their tenantry into paying rents which have been so 
high, that hardly a bare subsistence has been left for the 
peasantry. As to Mr. Portal’s allegation that the eighty-six 
Parnellites were elected by a majority of only 4,823 votes, 
I think Mr. Portal leaves out the votes of the non-contested 
boroughs and county divisions; and besides this, the fact 
temains that the three Catholic provinces polled but 33,000 
loyal votes, as against over 200,000 for the Parnellites. Ulster 
returned half her Members of the same kidney ; and, in fact, the 
only portion of the country which voted loyal was the north-east 
Corner, round Belfast, which, as I understand, is largely Scotch. 
Thirdly, why should landlords be forced to take five years’ 





purchase? I did not use the word “force;” but I think the 
working of economic laws has forced land down so much in 
value, that landowners in Ireland will before long be glad to hold 
both hands for my price on a State guarantee. I will not admit 
that land is property in the same sense that chattels are, though 
I know that landowners and their lawyers have done all in their 
power to make it so. 

With regard to Mr. Portal’s caution to workmen that unless 
they behave themselves capital will flee the country, I do not 
feel alarmed, because I do not see how much harm can result 
to the nation if capitalists leave us the land, the railways, 
harbours, docks, houses, factories, and shipping. 

As to his allegation that workmen are unfair to capitalists, I 
think that, taking them in the lump, they are as fair as capital 
is to them. Capitalists never did leave them more than a bare 
subsistence in the long-run, whether profits were 5 or 25 per 
cent. per annum.—I am, Sir, &c., A WorkKMAN. 


(‘A Workman” forgets that the Irish people, in electing 
Members to the British Parliament, have affirmed its right 
to legislate. If it has no right, why do a majority of the 
Irish people declare its right to pass a Home-rule Act? 
Would they declare that Act an unlawful foundation for a 
Home-rule Government ?—Eb. Spectator. ] 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 
(To rue Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,.”’ ] 
Simr,—Mr. J. J. Murphy has called attention to the very large 
number of abstentions at the recent elections in the provinces of 
Munster, Connaught, and Leinster. The more the figures of 
these elections are studied, the more they seem to modify one’s 
first impression that the elections indicated a nearly unanimous 
desire in Ireland for Home-rule. The total number of electors 
in those constituencies in which the election was contested was 
585,715; the total number of votes given in the same constitu- 
encies for the Separatist candidates was 295,269, or just over 
one-half. In Leinster, Munster, and Connaught there were 
fifty-one contested elections, and in thirty-five of these the 
votes thrown for the Separatist candidates were less than two- 
thirds—and in some instances very much less than two-thirds— 
of the constituency; and these thirty-five include nearly all the 
constituencies of greatest importance—viz., every division of 
the City and County of Dublin, the City of Cork and every 
contested division of the county except one, the City of 
Galway and the only contested division of the county, every 
contested division of Kerry, the City of Limerick, the two con- 
tested divisions of Mayo, both divisions of Sligo, every division 
of Tipperary, the City of Waterford and both divisions of the 
county. The most striking example is Mr. Parnell’s own City 
of Cork, where, out of 15,116 electors, only 6,716, or consider- 
ably less than one-half, recorded their votes for himself and 
Mr. Healy. That the cause of these large abstentions through- 
out the South and West was largely the frightful terrorism 
exercised by the priests and the National League, must be well 
known to every one who has correspondents in those districts, 
or who reads the Irish papers which are not devoted to the 
League. In Ulster the returns are very singular. While the 
Separatists‘return a majority of one Member from this province, 
the number of votes actually given was,—Separatists, 68,750 ; 
Unionist, 114,705; or the number of Union votes not very far 
from double the Separatist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AtrreD W. Bennett. 


6 Park Villaae East, Regent's Park, January 16th. 





THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In a letter which appeared in the Spectator of January 
2nd, under the heading of “The Irish Elections,” it is stated 
that the Irish Unionists have but a sixth of the Irish represen- 
tation, “ yet they have most of the property and intelligence of 
the country.” To pronounce on the varying proportions in 
which “intelligence” should be assigned to the different 
districts of Ireland, or of any country, apart from mere 
political predilections, is so difficult, that I will not venture 
on attempting it. But if the rest of the passage I have 


quoted means that the North of Ireland is immensely superior 
in property and wealth to the South of Ireland, this view is, I 
admit, in entire accordance with the traditional notions and 
habitual language of the ultra-Protestant party in Ireland, but is 
entirely at variance with facts ; and I address the correction of the 
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error to the Spectator, as its columns are more open than most | 
journals to the consideration of political questions from what 
I may call the “scientific” point of view, as distinct from that 
of mere party bias. More than that, you will admit, Sir, that 
“imperfect information ” has been one main source at all times 
of the errors or deficiencies in English policy towards Ireland, 
and that those errors or deficiencies will not be amended by 
unduly contemning one section of the Irish people, and unduly 
exalting the other section, however much we may deplore the 
political estrangement of the one, and highly regard the loyalty 
of the other. 

The populations of the eight most northerly counties of 
Treland (Antrim, Armagh, Donegal, Down, Fermanagh, Lon- 
donderry, Monaghan, Tyrone), and that of the nine most 
southerly (Cork, Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, Clare, Tipperary, 
Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford), are pretty nearly equal; that of 
the Northern counties being 1,611,000, and of the Southern, 
1,594,000. In what condition, then, do we find these practi- 
cally equal populations with regard to wealth, whether as regards 
realised property, or agricultural and commercial enterprise ? 
The value of lands and buildings in the Northern section is 
£4,084,000, and in the Southern, £4,271,000; while if we con- 
sider each from the point of view of Schedule A, we find the 
amount assessed in the Northern section to be £3,988,000, and 
in the Southern, £4,412,000. When we turn to Schedule D, 
the Northern section is far superior to the Southern, the amount 
for the former being £2,737,000, and for the latter, £2,021,000. 
The superiority is due to a single commercial centre, Belfast; but 
it is more than redressed on the part of the Southern section 
by Schedule B, the amount assessed in that section being 
£3,718,000, while in the Northern section it is only £2,741,000. 
There are, indeed, some minor qualifications in detail which might 
be adduced on both sides of the comparison; but they would leave 
the main result untouched; moreover, I must not venture a 
longer trespass on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Warwick, January 12th. Tuomas J. Ewine. 


P.S.—I need hardly edd that the figures above given are 
exclusively from official documents. 





THE IRISH VOTE. 
(To Tux Epiror or THE * Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—Your correspondent, Mr. G. R. Portal, in his letter of 
January 11th, says :—“ Is it so certain that the Irish are in the 
least unanimons for Home-rule? The voters number 585,715; 
the votes cast for Home-rule were 295,269, leaving a majority 
of only 4,823 for Home-rule.” Allow me to point out that Mr. 
Portal has left out of his calculations the unopposed returns. 
The true figures, based on statistics published by the Pall Mall 
Gazette, are as follows :— 
PAOUAL URIS BIOCCORRUG: jasseenainseesnnanosensn spedeinnuns 741,984 


Deduct electorate of constituencies 
where there was no contest, viz. :— 








Conservatives (4 seats) ...........0006 23,468 
Parnellites (20 seats) ..........seceeeee 133,393 
156,861 
Electorate of contested seats ............068 585,123 





Total votes polled in contested seats...... 439,272 
Equals 75:07 per cent. of electors. 
The total Parnellite vote polled was ..............0006 296,960 
Electorate of the 20 seats which re- 
turned Parnellite Members unopposed 133,393 





Which at the average polling (75 percent.) equals 100,045 





Dotal Parnolito Wore: scisssersessacwsarasiees 397,005 


Make any reasonable deduction for the opinions of the 
minority who might have voted against the Nationalist candi- 
date had opportunity been afforded them (and the very fact 
that the seats were uncontested shows that minority to have 
been trifling), and it is clear that Mr. Portal’s Home-rule 
majority of 4,823 will have to be increased twenty or thirty- 
fold before it approximates the truth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

70 Great Prescott Street, E., January 16th. B. Wuisuaw. 





BOYCOTTING IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Smrn,—It may interest your readers to see two boycotting 
notices lately issued in the County Galway against two land- 
lords who ask for their rents. The first is printed and has been 


ies 


us 
‘* Boycortine.—A. B. and her gon, C. B., are now boycotted, 
no person work for, buy from, or sell to those cruel tyrants, “th 
refused any abatement on their rents; they defy the power of rd 
people. Let them taste a little of its effects. Servants of B leay 
your situations at once, or elee ——. Shopkeepers of neighbouring 
towns, deal not with these vile despots, or if ——. Herdsmen, Cea; 
now to act for these Orange bigots, unless you wish to bet 
Grazicrs and Cattle Dealers of Ireland, if you buy their stock you 
may expect - Down with landlordism! Hurrah for the people!” 


i. 
“X, Y. 1s BoycorreD.— Boycott that scoundrel that served hig 
tenantry with ejectments, or. if not, look out.—Bint Buiazrs,” 


—Iam, Sir, &e, 





TRUTH-TELLER, 


OUTBIDDING THE LIBERALS. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—In view of the apocryphal stories that are told of Liberal 
promises to the county voters, your readers may be interested in 
knowing how high a Conservative candidate was willing to bid 
for the support of the Bedfordshire electors. In North Bedford. 
shire, a few days before the election, bills were issued asking 
the cottagers to vote for Mr. Barttelot if they wished to secure 
the following blessings :—‘‘ All taxes off food ; a cheap, big loaf; 
taxes on rich men’s luxuries; taxes off poor men’s land and 
houses ; taxes on rich men’s incomes ; no compulsory attendance 
at school after the age of ten; relief to the sick, old, and infirm 
at their own cottages; no workhouse; allotments at the same 
rent as farmer’s rent.” - The candidate was opposed to com. 
pulsory vaccination (the anti-vaccinators are strong in one part 
of the division); was in favour of manhood suffrage; would 
support compulsory cultivation of all capable land ; declared that 
he had a great hatred of perpetual pensions ; and was very indig- 
nant at so much being paid to ancient officers in the Army, who 
did little for their money, while so little was paid to private 
soldiers. 

He received the full support of the Conservatives in the 
division. But the cottagers wisely considered that the Tories 
should be judged by deeds, and not by words; so the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Magniac, was returned by a handsome majority, 
—TI an, Sir, &e., An Apvancep Liperat, 


OPEN PAROCHIAL CHURCH BOARDS 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—If the proposal which Mr. Llewelyn Davies defended in 
the Spectator of Jan. 9%th—that Parochial Church Boards should 
be elected by ratepayers, without any test qualification—is to be 
pressed, I hope you will allow it to be sifted by adequate 
discussion. Mr. Davies argues that, inasmuch as the clergy 
vehemently defend the Constitution under which Parliament 
exercises vast powers in relation to worship and teaching in 
the Church, they are @ fortiori bound to acquiesce in the far less 
irksome control of an open Church Board. The major premiss 
isambiguous. If many of the clergy do defend the existing Con- 
stitution of Church and State, they do not with equal vehemence 
even justify the operation of that special function of it which 
gives large legislative and judicial control to Parliament in 
Church matters. Then, again, it is not true that the powers of 
the proposed Church Board will be insignificant, or,as Mr. Davies 
describes, them “ trifles light as air.” In a document recently 
drawn up and published in support of the Establishment, bear- 
ing the signatures of many clergymen and ministers of various 
denominations—Dr. Abbott’s heading and Mr. Wilson’s, of 
Clifton College, closing the list—the Parochial Church Board 
of the future is described as having “control of the Church’s 
funds,” and “the arrangement of the services ;” while, in an 
article recently communicated to the Guardian, Canon Fremantle 
claims that the Board should hold “the Church property, be 
trustees of the Church fabrics,” that “no change in the 
arrangements in church or parish should be made without its 
consent,” that it should regulate “the hours of service and 
all its details, and have the appointment of agents to work in 
the parish,” &c. These powers can hardly be described as 
insignificant. Indeed, the clergyman might almost be dispensed 
with, as by far the least important factor in the parochial 
administration. Parliamentary control often, like distant 
thunder, passes by the rank and file of the clergy. But 
such a Board as this, seated at the hearthstone of every 
parish, would bring the chastisement, as of scorpions, home to 
the very marrow of the parson. But Mr. Davies bids us take 
heart, because the Board must be within “ the Law,’ and, mor* 





extensively circulated, the second is sent about in MS. copies :— 


over, may be kept in order by the Bishop! Would these really 
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revent what he calls “mischief”? A Board demands evening 


Communions. There is no law forbidding them, only the 
nawritten tradition of eighteen centuries in the Church. To 
many men it would be intolerable to be forced into the practice. 
But they may appeal to the Bishop! Bishops are men, and 
moreover, men of peace. Inevitably, the Bishop, wearied and 
sick of appeals from every side of a large diocese, would in the 
end, for very peace, advise conciliation or resignation. Given a 
Board of all denominations, how easy would it prove to force on, 
if not a violation, at least omission of legal usages! Thus, one 
by one, would be abandoned what in the last few decades has been 
painfully restored, what is imperatively legal, and what has 
greatly added to the decency of public worship. Canon F're- 
mantle intends that the incumbent should be subject to 
re-election every five or ten years. Canit be reasonably imagined 
that, with these great powers in hand,a Board composed of 
even a minority of conscientious Nonconformists would refrain 
from control over the pulpit teaching? They could not allow 
themselves to tolerate the obnoxious doctrines which they had 
the power to suppress. And this is the process by which the 
Church is to be made “ wide enough to include the entire 
Christian thought of the nation”! 

Mr. Davies cannot define a Loud-fide Churchman. Therefore, 
we must have a Board open to men bond-fide non-Churchmen ! 
Is it, however, so impossible, if not to define, at least to describe 
a Churchman? We know a Wesleyan, or a Unitarian. The 
deacons of the chapel are within their knowledge in classing 
the members of their communities. A Churchman should be 
recognisable by similar notes. Known habitual attendance by 
choice at Church services would mark the Churchman, as known 
habitual attendance by choice at the chapel marks the Wesleyan. 
It was recently suggested in your columns that a Churchman 
might be discovered by his acceptance of the Episcopal form of 
Church government, which certainly differentiates the Church 
from the sects. But I do not stand sponsor for this or that test. 
All I do say is this, that if the aim of our reformers is really to 
reform and not to revolutionise the Church—to strengthen it, 
and not to disfigure it out of all recognition—the Parochial 
Church Board, if it is to consist of Churchmen, must wait until 
a bond-fide Churchman can be defined.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. E. Sanperson, D.D. 

Lancing College, January 12th. 

BULLYING IN SCHOOLS. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—One of the most suggestive circumstances of the sad 
affair at King’s College School seems to have attracted little or 
no attention. I refer to the extreme anxiety of the poor boy 
who died that the names of those who (quite unintentionally, 
no doubt) were the authors of his death should not become 
known to the masters of the school through any admission 
of his. I call this a suggestive circumstance, because it is 
an illustration of a state of feeling existing, in different degrees 
of intensity, in all English schools of the higher class, 
which both schoolmasters and the public accept as a matter of 
course, without ever considering how strange and abnormal 
it is. If a man is assaulted or ill-treated by any one, 
he appeals to the law without hesitation, and very likely is 
complimented on his public spirit in bringing the offender to 
justice. If a schoolboy is subjected to a course of persistent ill- 
treatment at the hands of a schoolfellow, and applies to his 
master for redress or even for protection, in many schools he 
becomes a social outcast,—and that, too, even when he is de- 
serving of all sympathy, while his assailant is nothing better 
than a cruel bully, whose departure would be hailed with general 
satisfaction. The origin of this condition of things is not far 
to seek. There was a time when English schoolboys regarded 
their masters as their natural enemies. For a boy to com- 
plain to a master against a schoolfellow, however great 
the provocation, was simply an act of treason. It was as 
though a member of the Land League were to hold communiea- 
tion with a boycotted landlor?. Ina large number of schools, 
at any rate, this feeling has died away. The boys appreciate 
the keen interest which their masters take in their welfare, and 
the trouble to which they pat themselves to do equal justice 
whenever an opportunity is afforded them. But boys are 
instinctively conservative, and their imaginations are overridden 
by the traditions of the past. In some schools, courts of moni- 
tors or prefects are established, and where not only do such 
courts exist, but recourse may be had to them without giving 
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offence to school opinion, a serious difficulty is solved. But 
what I wish to urge strongly, both upon schoolmasters 
and parents, is this. So long as in any school there 
1s no one to whom a boy, however grossly he may be 
insulted, tormented, or outraged by schoolfellows stronger 
than himself, can appeal for redress without incurring dis- 
like and suspicion, that school fails to fulfil one of the first 
conditions of a properly organised society. Justice is not attain- 
able in it. The present system, or no-system, which prevails in 
some (I fear in many) of our schools, makes in favour of the 
overbearing, the licentious, and the ill-conditioned, who natur- 
ally are its most devoted champions; makes against the young, 
the weak, and the innocent. We schoolmasters ought to treat 
it as one of our most important duties to teach our pupils that 
it is the wrong-doer, not the complainant against wrong, who 
deserves their displeasure, and parents can co-operate with us 
by impressing the same truth upon their sons.—I am, Sir, &e., 


A Heap Master. 








POETRY. 
ee ee 
LIFE’S PHILOSOPHY.—1886. 
Do not hurry, do not flurry! 
Nothing good is got by worry. 
Bide the hour to make the spring! 
Take life easy : that’s the thing. 


Do not trouble, do not trouble ! 

Heavy hearts make toiling double. 
Groans the back with loaded pain ? 
Laugh, and ’twill grow light again. 


Do not sorrow, do not sorrow! 

Grief to-day is joy to-morrow. 

Life flows smoothly after fears : 

Byes shine brightest washed with tears. 


Hark the children, hark the voices ! 
Somewhere, everything rejoices. 

Blasts without of winter ring, 

Yet inward mirth makes endless spring. 


Soon from elms will rooks be cawing, 
Young lambs leaping, old folk thawing: 
Soon with a sunny April dawn 

Will daisies bright bedeck the lawn. 


Forward, then, to victory straining ! 
Forward, as brave men, uncomplaining ! 
The game’s afoot, and here’s the ball: 
Yonder the goal: on, comrades all! 


India, Ireland? Brood not o'er them! 

Church and State? Fight, fear not, for them! 
Statesmen baffled, leaders lost ? 

Yet, courage, friends! God leads our host! 


Good gathers strength, and lo! the powers 
Of darkness yield. The day is ours. 

Tho’ cloud and tempest wrap the sky, 
Yet wakes behind the Eternal eye. 


Watching, wondering, yearning, knewing 
Whence the stream, and where ’tis going 
Seems all mystery? By-and-by 

He will speak, and tell us Why ? A. G. B. 
*,* The initials to ‘ Desultory Reading,” in the Spectator of 


January 16th, should have been “ F. A. P.,” not “ F. M. P.” 








BOOKS. 
SS 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL.* 
Mrs. Humeury Warp closes her thoughtful introduction to this 
interesting book with a shaft at the people who are “certain” 
about the existence of the higher objects of the reason and the 
spiritual affections. The age, she says, is against the “ certain” 
people. That is a remark rather after the fashion of Mr, 
Arnold, who always treats the Zeitgeist as the final arbiter, in 





* Amicel’s Journal: the Journal Intime of Henvi-Frédéric 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Amiel. Translated, 
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questions of this nature, though he should know, if any one 
knows, that what the Time-spirit obliterates by breathing upon 
it in one century, the same spirit is very apt to revive by a 
second breath in another. But suppose the spirit of the age to 
be against the people who are “ certain ” of spiritual truths, does 
anything follow except that the spirit of the age, being un- 
favourable to decisive thought, and consequently to decisive 
action, the culture of the day is irresolute, and hardly knows 
its own mind? It is clear that Mrs. Ward approves of this 
attitude of mind, holding, apparently, that faith of the older 
kind is quite unwarranted by the conditions of the case, and 
that it would be a mere condescension to a lower intellectual 
level, for any mind thoroughly imbued with modern thought 
and knowledge, to accept miracles or supernaturalism in any 
sense closely akin to that in which our fathers accepted them; 
and as she holds this, she certainly could not have given us a 
book better adapted to enforce the view which she regards as 
the truth, than this private journal of Amiel’s. It presents a 
most striking picture of a mind of not inconsiderable power, vivid 
imagination, and extraordinary range of knowledge, trembling 
for ever between faith in God and doubt whether its own 
bias to belief is not a form of illusion,—preferring the former 
conclusion in its higher moods, but questioning whether its 
deep intuitions of duty were not themselves products of illusion 
in its lower moods; and oscillating, with more and more rapid 
and delicate vibrations between the two attitudes, as health 
declined and the sensitiveness of the writer was intensified. It is 
a book which gives a marvellous picture of that giddiness of mind 
which would almost suggest swimming of the brain, but for the 
very great literary power with which the vibrations of feeling 
are expressed. What the Indian philosphers call Maia,— 
the doctrine that all is illusion,—could hardly, for instance, be 
more powerfully depicted than in that passage which seems to 
have captivated the late Rector of Lincoln College, Mr. Mark 
Pattison :— 


“9th June, 1870.—At bottom, everything depends upon the pre- 
sence or absence of one single element in the soul—hope. All the 
activity of man, all his efforts and all his enterprises, presuppose a 
hope in him of attaining an end. Once kill this hope and his move- 
ments become senseless, spasmodic, and convulsive, like those of 
some one falling from a height. To struggle with the inevitable has 
something childish in it. To implore the law of gravitation to suspend 
its action would no doubt be a grotesque prayer. Very well! but 
when a man loses faith in the efficacy of his efforts, when he says to 
himself, ‘ You are incapable of realising your ideal; happiness is a 
chimera, progress is an illusion, the passion for perfection is a snare ; 


‘and supposing all your ambitions were gratified, everything would 


still be vanity,’ then he comes to see that a little blindness is neces- 
sary if life is to be carried on, and that illusion is the universal spring 
of movement. Complete disillusion would mean absolute immobility. 
He who has deciphered the secret and read the riddle of finite life 
escapes from the great wheel of existence; he has left the world of 
the living—he is already dead. Is this the meaning of the old belief 
that to raise the veil of Isis or to behold God face to face brought 
destruction upon the rash mortal who attempted it? Egypt and 
Judea had recorded the fact, Buddha gave the key to it ; the indi- 
vidual life is a nothing ignorant of itself, and as soon as this nothing 
knows itself, individual life is abolished in principle. For as soon as 
the illusion vanishes, Nothingness resumes its eternal sway, the 
suffering of life is over, error has disappeared, time and form have 
ceased to be for this enfranchised individuality ; the coloured air- 
bubble has burst in the infinite space, and the misery of thought has 
sunk to rest in the changeless repuse of all-embracing Nothing. The 
absolute, if it were spirit, would still be activity, and it is activity, 
the daughter of desire, which is incémpatible with the absolute. The 
absolute, then, must be the zero of all determination, and the only 
manner of being suited to it is Non-being.” 


There you see Amiel in the sceptical attitude. And again :— 


“Every civilisation is, as it were, a dream of a thousand years, in 
which heaven and earth, nature and history, appear to men illugnined 
by fantastic light and representing a drama which is nothing¥but a 
projection of the soul itself, influenced by some intoxicati I was 
going to say hallucination—or other. Those who are widést awake 
still see the real world across the dominant illusion of their race or 
time. And the reason is that the deceiving light starts from our own 
mind: the light is our religion. Everything changes with it. It is 
religion which gives to our kaleidoscope, if not the material of the 
figures, at least their colour, their light and shade, and general 
aspect. Every religion makes men see the world and humanity 
under a special light; it is a mode of apperception, which can only 
be scientifically handled when we have cast it aside, and can only be 
judged when we have replaced it by a better.” 


On the other hand, Amiel from time to time expresses the 
triumph of spiritual faith over this giddiness of the soul with 
almost,—we think not quite,—as much power as he does the 
doctrine of universal illusion itself. In the following passage, 
for instance, he is in his higher and purer mood, the mood most 
characteristic of the man as a whole, though hardly of the 
writer, for as a writer, we think, he writes with most power 





. . . ae 
when he is pleading against the faith which, as a map was 
most characteristic of him :— q 


“27th January, 1869.—What, then, is the service rendered to th 
world by Christianity ? The proclamation of ‘good news,’ | 
what is this ‘good news’? The pardonof sin. The God of hojj 
loving the world and reconciling it to Himself by Jesus, in ahs 
establish the kingdom of God, the city of souls, the life of heaven 
upon earth,—here you have the whole of it; but in this is a reyoly 
tion. ‘Love ye ove another, as I have loved you;’ ‘Be ye one with 
me, asI am one with the Father :’ for this is life eternal, here ig 
perfection, salvation, joy. Faith in the fatherly love of God who 
punishes and pardons for our good, and who desires not the death 
of the sinner, but his conversion and his life,—here is the motiye. 
power of the redeemed. What we call Christianity is a vast ocean 
into which flow a number of spiritual currents of distant and various 
origin ; certain religions, that is to say, of Asia and of Europe, the 
great ideas of Greek wisdom, and especially those of Platoniem 
Neither its doctrine nor its morality, as they have been historically 
developed, are new or spontaneous. What is essential and origing} 
in it is the practical demonstration that the human and the diving 
nature may co-exist, may become fused into one sublime flame; that 
holiness and pity, justice and mercy, may meet together and become 
one, in man and in God. What is specific in Christianity is Jegug— 
the religious consciousness of Jesus. The sacred sense of his absolnte 
union with God through perfect love and self-surrender, this profound 
invincible, and tranquil faith of his, has become a religion; the faith 
of Jesus has become the faith of millions and millions of men, 
From this torch has sprung a vast conflagration. And such has been 
the brilliancy and the radiance both of revealer and revelation, that 
the astonished world has forgotten its justice in its admiration, and 
has referred to one single benefactor the whole of those benefits 
which are its heritage from the past.” 


But even in this mood Amiel cannot rest. He cannot rest 
without suggesting that even the consciousness of Christ may 
be traced back to some “ primitive cell ” as the physiologist traces 
back the body to some primitive cell, and without declaring that 
in that cell will be found “the principle of the eternal gospel,” 
“the punctum saliens of pure religion.” We must say that it 
seems to us the wildest of dreams to suppose that if man can, 
with any just confidence, refer back a life like that of Christ toa 
source infinitely above man,—as Amicl evidently thinks he 
safely can,—he may then proceed to analyse this divine gift to 
man into its essential and non-essential elements, and absolve 
himself from yielding any trust to that in the divine gospel which 
he determines to be non-essential, or of the nature of alloy. 


The speculative power of Amiel is not always as strong as his 
imaginative and critical power. The following, for instance, is 
not only dreamy, but, we should think, demonstrably unsound :— 

“Just as the sum of force is always identical in the material 

universe, and presents a spectacle not of diminution nor of augmenta- 
tion, but simply of constant metamorphosis, so it is not impossible 
that the sum of good is in reality always the same, and that there- 
fore all progress on one side is compensated inversely on another side, 
If this were so, we ought never to say that a period or a people is 
absolutely and as a whole superior to another time or another people, 
but only that there is superiority in certain points. The great 
difference between man and man would, on these principles, consist 
in the art of transforming vitality into spirituality, and latent power 
into useful energy. The same difference would hold good between 
nation and nation, so that the object of the simultaneous or succes- 
sive competition of mavkind in history would be the extraction of 
the maximum of humanity from a given amount of animality. 
Education, morals, and politics would be only variations of the same 
art, the art of living—that is to say, of disengaging the pure form 
and subtlest essence of our individual being.” 
But if good be, as we suppose, the quality of a will capable of dis- 
criminating a better from a worse,—of one which actually chooses 
the former,—in what sense can it be conceived that the amount of 
good in the world is always constant, unless, along with the vast 
increase in the number of living moral beings, a proportionate 
diminution takes place in the attainable virtue of each individual 
moral being? If the amount of goodness is to be constant, 
while the number of moral beings in each succeeding age 
is multiplied (say) by a hundred, it is clear that the goodness 
attainable by each individual must dwindle in exact proportion 
as that number increases. Surely this passage shows that 
Amiel sometimes not only amused himself, but confused himself, 
by suggesting impossible analogies between physical and moral 
truths. It is, indeed, hardly possible to conceive, even though 
the number of moral beings always remained the same, any 
moral equivalent to the doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
without abolishing altogether the very idea of free will, for 
which Amiel often battles loyally. But certainly his speculative 
mind does occasionally manage to get loose from the tension of 
the deep moral convictions which usually held it. 

One sees the same tendency to a sort of unreal day-dreaming 
in the passage in which Amiel claims to have attained to a sort 
of intuitive synthesis of the Italian character, as he muses on it 
during his stay at Turin :— 
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“1th October, 1853.—My third day at Turin is nowover. I have 

peen able to penetrete farther than ever before into the special genius 

f this town and people. I have felt it live, have realised it little by 
itle as my intuition became more distinct. That is what I care for 

ist to seize the soul of things, the soul of a nation; to live the 
ar yective life, the life outside self ; to find my way into a new moral 
ol anally I long to assume the citizenship of this unknown world, to 
ean myself with this fresh form of existence, to feel it from 
within, to link myself to it, and to reproduce it sympathetically, 
_this is the end and the reward of my efforts. To-day the problem 

rew clear to me as L stood on the terrace of the military hospital, in 
fall view of the Alps, the weather fresh and clear in spite of a stormy 
sky. Such an intuition after all is nothing but a synthesis wrought 
by instinct—a synthesis to which everything, streets, houses, land- 
gcape, accent, dialect, physiognomies, history, and habits contribute 
their share. I might call it the ideal integration of a people, or its 
redaction to the generating poiut, or an entering into its conscious- 
ness, This generating point explains everything else,—art, religion, 
history, politics, manners ; and without it nothing can be explained. 
The ancients realised their consciousness in the national God. Modern 
nationalities, more complicated and less artistic, are more difficult to 
decipher. What one seeks for in them is the demon, the fatum, the 
inner genius, the mission, the primitive disposition—both what there 
is desire for and what there is power for—the force in them and its 
limitations. A pure and life-giving freshness of thought and of the 
spiritual life seemed to play about me, borne on the breeze descend- 
ing from the Alps. I breathed an atmosphere of spiritual freedom, 
and I hailed with emotion and rapture the mountains whence was 
wafted to me this feeling of strength and purity. A thousand 
sensations, thoughts, and analogies crowded upon me. History, 
too—the history of the sub-Alpine countries, from the Ligu- 
rians to Hannibal, from Hannibal to Charlemagne, from Charle- 
magne to Napoleon,—passed through my mind. All the possible 

ints of view were, so to speak, piled upon each other, and one 
caught glimpses of some concentrically across others. I was enjoy- 
ing, and I was learning. Sight passed into vision without a trace of 
hallucination, and the landscape was my guide, my Virgil. All this 
made me very sensible of the difference between me and the majority 
of travellers, all of whom have a special object, and content them- 
selves with one thing or with several, while I desire all or nothing, 
and am for ever straining towards the total, whether of all possible 
objects, or of all the elements present in the reality. In other words, 
what I desire is the sum of all desires, and what I seek to know is 
the sum of all different kinds of knowledge. Always the com- 
plete, the absolute; the teres atyue rotundwm—sphericity—non- 
resignation.” 
Is not that a rather ambitious bit of mysticism? To the present 
writer, at least, it represents very little that is of substantial 
import. 

We have dwelt on some of the weaker points of Amiel’s 
Journal, because, in our opinion, Mrs. Ward estimates the whole 
character of it with more sympathy than impartiality. But we 
recognise most cordially its exquisite refinement, its vivid 
imaginativeness, its wonderful critical justness, its spirituality 
of feeling, and its occasional, though sombre, grandeur. In the 
following fine passage, for instance, the rapid vibratory move- 

p g : p y 
ment of Amiel’s imagination between faith and doubt is 
expressed with a wonderful beauty and a serious depth, as 
fascinating as musical. (For the music, we have to thank, 
sis . 
by the way, the great art of the translator, who has evidently 
been so thoroughly inspired by her original, that she has con- 
ceived and produced an English style powerful enough to render 
it to us adequately) :— 


“22nd July, 1870 (Bel Alp).—The sky, which was misty and over- 
cast this morning, has become perfectly blue again, and the giants 
of the Valais are bathed in tranquil light. Whence this solemn 
melancholy which oppresses and pursues me? I have just read a 
series of scientific books (Bronn on the Laws of Paleontology, Karl 
Ritter on the Law of Geographical Forms), Are they the cause of 
this depression? Or is it the majesty of this immense landscape, the 
splendour of this setting sun, which brings the tears to my eyes ? 

* Créature d’un jour qui t’agites une heure,’ 


what weighs upon thee—I know it well—is the sense of thine utter 
nothingness! ...... The names of great men hover before my 
eyes like a secret reproach, and this grand impassive nature tells me 
that to-morrow I shall have disappeared, butterfly that I am, without 
having lived. Or perhaps it is the breath of eternal things which 
stirs in me the shudder of Job. What is man—this weed which a 
sunbeam withers? What is our life in the infinite abyss? I feel a 
sort of sacred terror, not only for myself, but for my race, for all that 
is mortal. Like Buddha, I feel the great wheel turning,—the wheel of 
universal illusion,—and the dumb stupor which enwraps me is full of 
anguish. Isis lifts the corner of her veil, and he who perceives the 
great mystery beneath is struck with giddiness. I can scarcely 
breathe. It seems to me that I am hanging by a thread above the 
fathomless abyss of destiny. Is this the Infinite face to face, an 
intuition of the last great death ? 
*Oréature d’un jour qui t’agites une henre, 
Ton ame est immortelle et tes pleurs vont fin'r.’” 

Finir ? When depths of ineffable desire are opening in the heart, as 
vast, as yawning as the immensity which surrounds us? Genius, 
self-devotion, love,—all these cravings quicken into life and torture 
meatonce. Like the shipwrecked sailor about to sink under the 
waves, I am conscious of a mad clinging to life, and at the same time 
of a rush of despair and repentance, which forces from me a cry for 
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pardon. And then all this hidden agony dissolves in wearied sub- 
mission. ‘Resign yourself to the inevitable! Shroud away out of 
sight the flattering delusions of youth! Live and die in the shade! 
Like the insects hamming in the darkness, offer up your evening prayer. 
Be content to fade out of life without a murmur whenever the Master 
of life shall breathe upon your tiny flame! It is out of myriads of 
unknown lives that every clod of earth is built up. The infasoria do 
not count until they are millions upon millions. Accept your 
nothingness.’ Amen! But there is no peace except in order, in law. 
Am I in order? Alas,no! My changeable and restless nature will 
torment me to the end. I shall never see plainly what I ought 
to do. The love of the better will have stood between me and 
the good. Yearning for the ideal will have lost me reality. Vague 
aspiration and undefined desire will have been enough to make my 
taleuts useless, and to neutralise my powers. Unproductive nature 
that I am, tortured by the belief that production was required of me, 
may not my very remorse be a mistake and a superfluity ? Scherer’s 
phrase comes back to me, ‘ We must accept ourselves as we are.’ ” 
And though there is a certain monotony in the Journal as a 
whole, there are many flashes of brilliant fancy on questions 
not going quite so deep into the ultimate foundations of 
faith as most of those which we have quoted. These give it 
variety, and even here and there an occasional lightness. The 
criticisms on men and books especially are very brilliant, 
and a relief after the long-drawn meditation and painful 
oscillations of judgment between faith and doubt. What 
can be more brilliant, for instance, than the comment on 
About, or the comment on Taine? What more beautiful than 
Amiel’s description of the songs of the Vaudois poet, Juste 
Olivier, which it gave us at once the most lively desire to read ? 
The delicacy of Amiel’s insight, the liveliness of his imagination, 
the extraordinarily fine balance of his judgment, and the perfect 
equity of his nature, make him a most delightful critic, though 
in the higher speculative regions he delights too much in 
balancing himself, like the famous metaphysical angels of the 
middle-age metaphysizians, on the point of a needle. 


TWO NOVELS* 
Hap Mitre Court been the work of a writer of less established 
reputation than Mrs. Riddell, we should have been inclined to 
speak of it with almost unqualified admiration. The interest 
is well sustained throughout, and the characters are in many 
eases admirably drawn. Of these last we may select two as 
examples, both for their intrinsic excellence of portraiture and 
for the sharp antagonism between them. On one side we have 
Mr. Jeffley, a character of the blunt, honest, Anglo-Saxon type 
in which some classes of novelists revel. Mr. Jeffley comes of 
an old family of yeomen, who “could trace a pedigree calculated 
to put to shame many a mushroom lord,’—no great boast 
perhaps; he is not a man of many ideas, but those he 
does possess are in the highest degree praiseworthy. Absolute 
honesty, unwearying industry, and unquestioning obedience 
and submission to his employers are qualities rare enough in 
these days to invest a personage, not perhaps with a halo of 
romance, but at any rate with that estimable atmosphere of 
irreproachable respectability which is suitable to the beneficent 
character who occupies a secondary position in the story, but 
is quite capable of playing the deus ev machiné on occasion,— 
especially when the hero is uninteresting. In strong contrast 
to this plain, blunt Englishman is the wily and scheming 
German, Mr. Katzen. Mr. Jeffley distrusted foreigners, and 
it seems to us that Mrs. Riddell sympathises with him. Not 
that we mean for a moment to suggest that it is her deliberate 
intention to set Mr. Katzen before us as a type of even the 
foreign speculator in the City. But we object to the constant 
use of that convenient process, known in logic as dichotomy, 
by which the human race in general is divided into English and 
not: English, or foreigners. The former class is, indeed, admitted 
to comprise many different species, but in the latter it appears 
that there are no such distinctions, even of nationality. Does 
Mr. Katzen assume an attitude of studied carelessness in the 
middle of a conversation,—“ Foreigners,” says Mrs. Riddell, 
“sometimes overdo the thing ;” and Mr. Katzen’s interlocutor 
naturally shares the opinion, and is inclined to interrupt the 
intended communication. Does he smile a secret smile to him- 
self at his insight into other people’s minds,—it is remarked 
that “it is really most curious to consider how exhaustively 
foreigners comprehend the weaknesses of all human beings 
except themselves.” But in spite of this curious tendency to 
mass all that portion of the human race who have not the 
happiness to be her Majesty’s subjects indiscriminately into 





* Mitre Court. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. London: Bentley and Son. 1885.—In 
the Old Palazzo, By Gertrude Forde. London: F, V. White and Co, 1885, 
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one class, Mrs. Riddell has perhaps never achieved a more 
subtle delineation of character than that of the German swindler. 
Karl Katzen is introduced to us with bad antecedents; he has 
already figured with little credit in Germany and in America. 
He is absolutely devoid of principle, and has no serious thoughts 
of anything but his own interest; but in private life, where he 
has nothing to gain or lose, he appears in no unamiable light. 
A sneer may be allowed at times, a malicious fancy for amuse- 
ment at other people’s expense be indulged, but nothing 
is more intensely characteristic than the good-humour, the 
kindly impulses even, which animate the unscrupulous schemer, 
when they are not in the way of his profit,—arising partly from 
the dislike of anything painful or unpleasant (a more fertile 
source of kindness than is sometimes supposed), and partly from 
the natural good-nature of a man who is getting on well himself, 
and has no objections to others doing well too, only not quite so 
well. The account of this worthy gentleman and his exploits 
is, in our opinion, the best part of the book, whether it deals 
with his whimsical courtship of the heroine, or his enterprises 
in the City. The story of the New Andalusian loan, organised 
by him as Consul for that State, and the reception of the idea by 
the New Andalusians, is delightfully told :— 

“ New Andalusia expressed herself as well satisfied with her Consul. 
No country perhaps was ever so much surprised as that favoured 
land when first the suggestion of a loan reached her shores. In 
wildest dreams such a notion had not entered the minds of her rulers. 
They were so much astonished indeed, that their acceptance of Mr. 
Katzen’s scheme seemed almost cold. They had no objection, they 
stated, to a loan. ‘I should think not,’ commented their Consul, 
‘they would be simpletons indeed if they had.’ ” 


We could have wished that Mr. Katzen’s great fraud had been 
perpetrated by some more ingenious method than that of merely 
pocketing the money subscribed for his loan. We should have 
expected from him some bolder and more original conception. 
There is an inspector of police in one of Dickens’s later novels 
who draws a distinction between robbery and murder,—robbery, 
he says, requires ‘prenticing, but as for murder, we are all up to 
that. It seems to us that we ourselves, with little knowledge 
of the wicked ways of swindling, could have done what Mr. 
Katzen did. But we do not wish to detract; perhaps this may 
be considered as one of those great designs which are all the 
greater for their simplicity. 

The other characters are scarcely so interesting. The ex- 
tremely independent young lady who does duty as the heroine 
is often amusing; but it is surely unnecessary to get up the 
little mystery about her birth, which finally ends by her turning 
out to be the daughter of some lady of high degree, of whom we 
do not hear till the third volume, and whose total absence from 
the book we should have borne with patience and resignation. 
This is all the more supertluous as we have already got 
a very transparent mystery touching the identity of the 
uninteresting hero, who, to do him justice, is at least the son of 
a character with whom the reader is already acquainted. Mrs. 
Jeffley, the bustling, active, selfish landlady, is well drawn; 
and there is considerable humour in the character of Mrs. Childs, 
the charwoman. But why cannot Mrs. Riddell be satisfied with 
giving us an interesting and well-written novel, without cram- 
ming down our throats a number of absolutely irrelevant anti- 
quarian disquisitions, and abuse alike of the fiends who pull 
down, and the demons who restore old buildings? Even 
granting that Mr. ixatzen, in the course of a business conversa- 
tion with a disreputable compatriot, would go out of his way to 
speak of “the churchyard where lies Shaughsware,” in order to 
give Mrs. Riddell an opportunity of informing us, in a footnote, 
who Shaughsware was, and how he was buried, there is certainly 
no excuse for the interpolation in the early part of the book of 
a whole chapter of invective against the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or whatever other person or persons are responsible for 
the changes in the City. These barbarous destroyers have not 
even spared the scenes of Mrs. Riddell’s former novels. “If 
George Geith strayed to-morrow into ‘Fen Court,’” we are 
told, “he would not recognise the changed face of the once 
retired nook where he and Beryl were so happy.” This is very 
sad, no doubt, but the casual reader may remonstrate that it 
is not his fault; that not to him should be addressed such very 
strong expressions as, “ Out upon you! Anathema Maranatha !” 
that the accusations should be levelled against the real offenders ; 
and that the fervent language of the “ plaint”’ could have been 
more usefully employed, for instance, to preveut the return to 
Parliament of the Chairman of the aforesaid Board, or for some 
other purpose alike refreshing to the antiquarian mind and 
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beneficial to the Liberal Party. Setting aside, however, the 
lamentations over the City, and the constant moralising in which 
the author indulges, Mitre Court is a really good, readable hovel, 
decidedly above the average level of serial stories. 

A recent author has thought it necessary to prefix an apology 
to his work, asserting it to be harmless, if it has no other merit 
The most captious critic could find no harm in In the Ou 
Palazzo. Itis a simple and unpretending story, which does 
not claim to take rank among the more artistic and elaborate 
works of fiction. The plot is by no means exciting; indeed 
we have not succeeded in discovering very much plot of any 
description, though some of the characters undergo surprigj 
vicissitudes of fortune. The hero, for instance, starts as “the 
second son of an earl, with an independent fortune ;” then logey 
everything through the villainy of his man of business, with the 
exception of some property in East-End slums, which, strangely 
enough, appears to have been “too poor to be worth much ;” 
and finally goes out to the diamond-fields in South Africa, where 
he proceeds with celerity and despatch to turn his few remaining 
hundreds into as many thousands. The moral education of 
this personage by the heroine, who gradually converts him from 
the languid, effete dandy of fiction, into the resolute, self-reliant, 
and high-minded hero of romance, may be called the principal 
motif of the story; but the reader will be more interested in the 
pictures of Roman life which the author presents to us. The 
descriptions of the old Maestro, the English musician who has 
brought up the heroine, and his household; of Bencdetta herself 
going out to sing in the streets, {o earn something for her old 
protector in the time of sickness and want; of even the angelic 
Ino, the divinely handsome and seraphically disinterested young 
sculptor, who is far too govd to live, and is consequently 


murdered in the most unnecessary manner towards the end of . 


the story, are all vivid and interesting. There is a scene at 
Kimberley, too, between the hero and his fellow-adverturer, 
which shows signs of ability and power to do something better 
than the present effort. But we must warn the author tobe 
more careful about her English. Such slips in Italian as “il 
signor Duco,” &c., may be the fault of the priater; but even that 
universal scapegoat cannot be accused of elaborating for him. 
se:if such an expression as, “The inmates of a cageful of 
canaries,” or inventing such an appalling word as “over. 
scrapulosity.” Taken as a whole, the book has not any par- 
ticular excellence, but it allows itself to be read, and will repay 
the trouble of reading to those who do not wish for anything 
very striking or profound, especially in the Italian scenes. 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS.* 

“NEVER any one living thought like you,” said to Swift the 
woman who loved him with a passion that had canght some of 
his own fierceness and despair. That love which great natures 
inspire had endowed ** Vanessa” with a rare inspiration. Half 
consciously, she has touched the notes that resolve the 
discord in the problem of Swift’s life. Truly, the mid of living 
man never worked as Swift’s worked. ‘That this is so, is visible 
in every line, in every word he ever wrote. No phrase of his is 
like any other man’s; no conception of his is ever cast in the 
common mould. It is this that lends something so dreadful 
and mysterious to all Swift’s writings. To read his life merely, 
even in its most exaggerated form, is not to realise this to the 
full. To understand it perfectly, is to feel for once the spirit 
that breathes in his works. Its quality may want a name as 
it wants a parallel, but none the less is it distinct and unmis- 
takable. Some critics—Mr. George Saintsbury is among them 
—have found indignation as the key-note of Swift’s character; 
but there was something more than that. In changing in 
degree from ordinary human indignation, his temper changes 
in kind. Swift’s indignation is as universal as it is intense. 
He tears the mask off human nature not merely to reveal 
some particular hypocrisy, some special pretence, but to 
show that there is nothing, and can be nothing, below the 
mask but madness and lust, cruelty, meanness, and filth. 
When he loses a friend, his indignation is loud, not so much 
that the best die, but that so many wretches should live. 
He regrets that he ever loved a friend, because of the pain of 
loss. In his fierce nature, the poet’s noble consolation, “Tis 
better to have loved and lost Than never to have loved at all,” 
finds no echo. When in later life he turns the pages of that 











* Gulliver’s Travels, By Jonathan Swift. With a Prefatory Memoir by Geo. 
Saintsbury; and 180 Coloured and 6) Plain Illustrations, London: Johan @. 
Nimmo. 1856, 
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most brilliant of satires, The Tule of a Tub, it is not with 
pleasure in viewing so masterly a creation 5 but with the despair 
ing cry, “ Good God, what a genius I had when I wrote that 
pook!” Happiness with him is the ‘ perpetual possession of 
being well deceived.” “ You should think and deal with every 
man asa villain, without calling him so, or flying from him, or 
valuing him less. This is an old, true lesson.” Swift did not 
so much show mau’s errors that he might amend them, as 
deny with curses the possibility of reformation. Add to this 
that he poured filth and contempt in abundance upon the 
whole relation of sex; that his works are deliberately intended 
to produce in his readers’ minds a physical loathing for them- 
selves aud for the rest of mankind,—and it seems at first sight 
incredible that the world should delight in, or even tolerate his 
writings. Is not the answer to be found in that unhwman quality 
of Swift’s spirit which we have attempted to describe above ? 
What would have been mere railing, intolerable from its nasti- 
ness, if spoken by an ordinary mortal, the world has been 
willing to accept from Swift, because he has conceived his 
thought in no mere human manner. It will take from him what 
it would not take from another, for the compulsion of such genius 
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js irresistible. 

Of all Swift’s works, Gulliver's Travels is the most satisfactory 
and complete, as it is the most famous; and it follows, therefore, 
that all lovers of Huglish literature will be pleased at the pro- 
duction of so handsome a reprint as that published by Mr. J. 
Nimmo. Before the work is placed an introduction by Mr. 
George Saintsbury, which, as might be expected, is sensible, 
painstaking, and accurate, if not very entertaining. Within 
the space occupied by the introduction, it would have been 
dificult to do more than has been done; that is, to give a bare 
summary of the events of Swift’s life, with a paragraph or two 
of somewhat obvious criticism. ‘That this is the modern practice, 
and that presumably the publishers fancy they have discovered 
that the public likes it, we are bound to admit. Nevertheless, 
we cannot help thinking that a good series of foot-notes, though 
more troublesome to make, would have been far more interest- 
ing to the student of English literature. (fulliver’s Travels 
lends itself peculiarly well to such annotation; no very satis- 
factory series of notes exists in any edition, for Scott’s notes, 
though interesting as far as they go, are very meagre. In the 
first place, the historical allusions ought to be pointed out and 
explained—those in the ghost scenes in the account of Glubb- 
dubdrib might well exercise the ingenuity of an editor—while 
there are many points in regard to science and social life that 
might be rendered more entertaining by comment. In many 
places, too, the growth of English prose style might be admir- 
ably illustrated in a work which had so immense an effect on 
all English writing. ‘To annotate in such a manner, Mr. 
Saintsbury would be in many ways highly qualified; and we 
cannot, therefore, but regret that he did not undertake such a 
task, A special feature of the edition before us is the 
pictures. ‘here is no doubt that the process by which 
they are produced is extremely delicate and beautiful,—the 
colours being as transparent as water-colours, and laid with 
perfect clearness of outline and precision of detail. The designs 
themselves, though clever, piquant, and faultless as regards 
drawing, cannot, be said to be satisfactory as illustrations. 
Seen by tlemselves, they are pretty enough; read into 
the text, they are weak and thin. In them is none of the 
mystery and horror always impending in Swift. Swift has 
elements of the fanciful and the grotesque, but there is always 
behind the powerful poctic imagination of a Teutonic nature. 
These designs, the bright and capricious issue of an imagination 
essentially Latin, are often directly inconsistent with the spirit 
of the scenes they attempt to depict. It is curious to speculate 
whether Gustave Doré, if he had illustrated Gulliver—for, if we 
remember rightly, he never did—would not have produced designs 
adequate in some measure to his subject. He, indeed, would 
have been fantastic, grotesque, and mysterious in one; but 
then, would he have been concrete and detinite enough in his 
images? Swift is always distinct and definite. 

How would Swift have regarded the fact that his great 
satire, not on England or his own times alone, but on man- 
kind in general, has become the favourite children’s book; that 
the book of which he said himself, Upon the great foundation 
of misanthropy the whole building of my travels is erected,” 
should be read so eagerly by boys and girls, who care nothing 
about misanthropy, and who miss the point of every magnificent 
stroke that falls on Walpole and the Whigs? That this should 


be so is, indeed, the highest wituess of Swift’s power of creating 
not mere abstractions, but definite, concrete images. Children 
love the old ballads and the Arabian Nights because they are 
concrete; and their approval is thus often the best test of 
imaginative creation. In estimating the reasons for the popu- 
larity of Gulliver’s Travels, we must also reckon the extraordi- 
nary wealth of incident which Swift showers upon his readers. 
Children are fastidious readers, and above all things easily 
bored; but Gulliver never wearies. How remarkably is this 
power of directness and concentration displayed in the beginning 
of the travels! We have hardly tarned the first page before— 
without the slightest sense that any violence is being done to 
our reason—we are plunged straight into the midst of the 
Lilliputians. Never in the whole range of fiction has a story 
been better opened. 

But even if the delight in this imaginative power is less strong 
when childhood is past, still, in a re-reading of Gulliver there is 
the amplest compensation to be found in the new appre- 
ciation of vivid and penetrating satire, keen irony, finished 
rhetoric, and the nicest criticism of society. Where is there to 
be found a piece of satire more finished than Gulliver’s descrip- 
tion of the discoveries he made among the Ghosts of Laputa 
as to the secret springs of History P— 

“Here I discovered the true course of many great events that 

have surprised the world ; how a whore can govern the back-stairs, 
the back-stairs a council, the council a Senate. A General confessed 
in my presence, that he had got a victory purely by the force of 
cowardice and ill conduct; and an Admiral, that, for want of proper 
intelligence, he beat the enemy, to whom he intended to betray the 
fleet. Three Kings protested to me, that in the whole of their reigns 
they never did once prefer any person of merit, unless by mistake, 
or treachery of some minister in whom they confided: neither would 
they do it if they were to live again; and they showed with great 
strength of reason, that the Royal throne could rot be supported 
without corruption, because that positive, confident, restive temper 
which virtue infused into a man was a perpetual clog to public 
business.” 
Perhaps the most consummate instance of Swift’s irony is dis- 
played on the occasion of Gulliver’s conversation with the King of 
Brobdingnag, in which the Englishman offered to tell his Majesty 
the secret of the use of gunpowder, in order that he might thus 
be able to make himself absolutely supreme in his Kingdom, and 
thus able to enforce his commands at pleasure. Such, however, 
were “ the miserable effects of a confined education,” that the King 
not only refused with horror, but said that rather than know 
such a secret he would lose half his kingdom, and further com- 
manded Gulliver, as he valued his life, never to mention the 
subject again. Then follow Gulliver’s reflections on conduct 
so extraordinary :— 

“ A strange effect of narrow principles and views, that a Prince 
possessed of every quality which secures veneration, love, and 
esteem; of strong parts, of great wisdom, and profound learning ; 
indued with admirable talents, and almost adored by his subjects, 
should, from a nice, unnecessary scruple, whereof in Europe we can 
have no conception, let slip an opportunity put into his hands that 
would have made him absolute master of the lives, of the liberties, 
and the fortunes of his people! Neither do I say this with the least 
intention to detract from the many virtues of that excellent King, 
whose character, I am sensible, will, on this account, be very much 
lessened in the opinion of an English reader ; but I take this defect 
among them to have arisen from their ignorance, by not having 
hitherto reduced politics to a science as the more acute wits of 
Europe have done.” 

Equally good as an example of this peculiar mixture of satire 
aud irony, is the character of a Minister given by Gulliver to 
his horse-master :— 

“T told him that a first or chief minister of State, who was the 
person I intended to describe, was a creature wholly exempt from 
joy and grief, love and hatred, pity and anger; at least, makes use 
of no other passion but a violent desire of wealth, power, titles ; that 
he applies his words to all uses except to the indication of his mind ; 
he never tells a truth, but with the intent that you should take it for 
alie; nora lie, bat with the design that you shall take it for a truth ; 
that those he speaks worst of behind their backs are in the surest 
way of preferment, and whenever he bevins to praise you to others, 
or to yourself, you are from that day forlorn. The worst mark you 
can receive is a promise, especially when it is confirmed with an 
oath; after which every wise man retires, and gives over all hopes.” 
Many reflections seattered up and down Giulliver’s Travels show 
how clear and sane was Swift’s insight into the life of the world 
around him. Take, for example, the famous description of the 
action-at-law which he gave to his master in the land of the 
Houyhnhnoms, and the definition of legal precedents; or the 
criticism of our system of female education. 

It would be possible to multiply to any length instances of 
each form of literary artifice to be found in the pages of this 
extraordinarily various book, The style alone, though it will 
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drive the student to despair if he fancies it possible to imitate it, 
will in every other way well repay the most careful analysis. Its 
characteristics cannot be better given than in Swift’s own de- 
scription of the Brobdingnag literature. ‘‘ Their style is clear, 
masculine, and smooth, but not florid; for they avoid nothing 
more than multiplying unnecessary words or using various 
expressions.” And with such words may well close an attempt 
to reinvite those who have not read (ulliver’s Travels since 
childhood, to study once more one of the profoundest and most 
brilliant satires, one of the greatest of imaginative creations, 
and one of the noblest models of style in the English language. 


THREE BOOKS FOR ANGLERS.* 

Sport, like other branches of human knowledge, is becoming 
specialised. It is to have a cyclopadia of its own, with an 
appropriate editor in the person of a ducal Master of Fox- 
hounds. Each branch is to have one or more volumes devoted 
to it; and for each there must be a staff of experts. One 
volume (that on Hunting) has already been noticed in our 
columns. So grave a subject required two authors, one of them 
a duke, and four contributors, one of them an earl. And now 
comes Mr. Pennell with two volumes, containing near upon a 
thousand pages, of encyclopedic completeness, and containing 
the experiences and the wisdom of nine fishermen and fish- 
breeders,—for fish-breeding is now a pars magna of the subject. 

A reviewer, even though he has handled a rod pretty frequently 
himself, and has some acquaintance with all the kinds of fishing 
here described, feels a certain humility and self-distrust in the 
presence of all this knowledge. But we may say that, as far as we 
can judge, the treatment of every topic here handled is thoroughly 
satisfactory. Mr. Pennell himself is especially strong on the 
subject of tackle. If any simple-minded person imagines that 
a hook is a hook, large or small, as the case may be, but having 
little other distinction of kind, he is much mistaken. Let 
him look at the elaborate devices for taking pike which are 
described in the second of these two volumes—to mention 
one of many sub-divisions of a great subject—and he will 
see how much he has to learn. Fishing-rods, too, have re- 
ceived a vast development beyond the simple stick cut from 
a neighbouring tree which formed the basis of the primitive 
tackle. The Americans have thrown themselves into the pursuit 
of rod-making with characteristic energy. Their split-cane rods 
are marvels of lightness, strength, and efficiency. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether America is entitled to the credit of the 
invention. Mr. Blacker, a noted English manufacturer of 
fishing - tackle, speaks of them, Mr. Pennell tells us, in 
a book published as long as thirty years ago; but the 
Americans have certainly carried the split-cane rod to 
a great pitch of perfection. How scientifically they set 
about the work may be gathered from a table giving, with 
elaborate precision, the specific gravity of various woods used in 
the manufacture of the rod. These vary from 13718 (snakewood), 
to 06396 (cedar). The greater number of the woods (there 
are ten in all) are unknown to our forests. Each has its 
proper use, though the heavier sorts are more generally 
employed, as one might know from the certainty with 
which a rod disappears when it has the bad luck to fall 
into the water. Of the ten kinds of wood specified, five are 
heavier, or nearly as heavy as water. Cedar is, perhaps, the 
only one that would float with the additional weight of metal 
fittings. The absolute weight of a split-cane rod, however, is 
but small, though the bamboo approaches to within a very 
small fraction (‘0085) of the specific gravity of water. A single- 
handed trout-rod, measuring ten feet seven inches, weighs only 
ten ounces, and a fifteen-foot double-handed rod, which is as 
powerful an instrument as is practically wanted, not more than 
a pound anda half. Ladies’ rods are made as light as half a 
pound, which is less than two-thirds of the common weight of a 
lawn-tennis bat. We do not see that Mr. Pennell takes any 
notice of the “loop-rod,” which a skilful trout fisherman was 
good enough to recommend to the angling world last year. The 
loop-rod is made like a whip. It is, so to speak, one piece from 
the butt to the end of the. line, the rod consisting of pieces that 
are spliced together, and all running line being dispensed with. 
It is said by its inventor to throw e@ line with incomparable 
lightness; but we should imagine that there must be great 
difficulty in handling it properly. 








* The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes, Fishing. By H. Cholmon- 
deley Pennell. Vol. 1, Salmon and Trout. Vol. 2, Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. London: Longmans.  1885.—The American in Norway. By John 
Fulford Vicary. London; W, H. Allen and Co, 1886. 
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The article of “ Salmon-fishing with the Fly ” is contributay 
by Major J. P. Traherne, and is evidently the work of an expert of 
the first class. He, too, has something to say about rods and 
hooks. His salmon-rod is a little bigger than Mr, Pennelt’ 
maximum, and he tells us of a prodigious cast of forty-five Bi 
and an inch, with which he won the prize at a fishing tourna, 
ment; whereas Mr. Pennell thinks that thirty yards is ag much 
as is practically useful, and is backed-up in this opinion by the 
editor himself. Even thirty yards is considerably beyond the 
range of the average fisherman. On the moot point of striki 
Major Traherne takes the negative view. The fish, he thinks 
will hook himself, if the line be held tight between hang 
and rod. Indeed, the practical difficulty for the fisherman 
unless he be experienced and cool, is not to fall into the 
natural impulse to give a jerk at the moment of a rise 
The less he does, the better, we feel convinced, will be his 
chance of hooking the fish. All this contribution is fall of 
practical and eminently useful suggestion. One point we may 
note which will, we are sure, be new to many even experience] 
fishermen. When a salmon is stubborn, put down your rod 
and play him with the hand. “TI have seen fish,” says Major 
Traherne, “ that have been played half-an-hour, showing no sign 
“a giving in, landed in a couple of minutes by hand-playing 
them.” 


We must not pass over Mr. H. R. Francis’s very charming 
essay on “Fly-fishing for Trout and Grayling.” There ig g 
distinction about Mr. Francis’s style which, apart from all the 
technical value of his remarks, makes what he writes very 
pleasant reading. Nor must we let the superior attraction of 
salmon, trout, and grayling make us forget what are con 
temptuously called “coarse fish.” It is these, indeed, that 
supply sport to the multitude. It would hardly be too much to 
say that nine out of ten anglers, at least in the Southern part 
of England, have never so much as seen a trout out of a fish- 
monger’s shop. No dweller in London has any appreciable 
chance of catching one, except he be rich enough to subscribe 
to a preserved water, and this, as our readers know, non cuivis 
contingit. But pike and roach may be captured by any one who 
knows where to go for them almost within a walk, certainly 
within a very easy railway journey. Pike-fishing, indeed, isa 
subject which Mr. Pennell has made his own; and he is very full 
and exact in his treatment of it, as he is of other humbler 
branches of the fisherman’s art. 


Among the appendices to these volumes are to be found 
interesting contributions on the subject of fish-breeding. The 
hatching of salmon and trout ova has been pursued with success 
for some time; a more novel and not less hopeful experiment is 
the naturalisation of the “black bass,” as described by Lord 
Exeter. This creature thrives well at Burghley, and might 
doubtless be easily introduced elsewhere. The only objection to 
him is his uncommon voracity. In the words of a compatriot, 
he is “a fighting American, and will swallow every British 
fish.” 


We have included Mr. Vicary’s book with the two volumes 
already noticed, because it has, in a sense, the same raison 
détre. If the author had not been an angler, he would never 
have written it. It has plenty of angling scenes in it, and 
may well, we imagine, be useful to a fisherman visiting 
Norway. But itis something more than an angling book, as 
will readily be believed by all who have read that very charming 
volume, The Danish Parsonage, of which Mr. Vicary now 
acknowledges the authorship. The ‘ American” whose doings 
in Norway nominally form the subject of the story, is a Nor- 
wegian by descent, but born in the United States, and 
naturalised to the land of his birth in habits and ways of 
thinking. He is not, however, the real hero of the book. In 
fact, the reader will not care much about him, nor will he care 
more for the Englishman who acts as his guide, philosopher, 
and friend. ‘his said Englishman, with his exaggerated sang- 
froid and other characteristics, looks like the typical Briton 
as a friendly Continental observer might conceive of him, 
rather than as he would be drawn by a countryman of 
his own. The real attraction of the book is the Norwegian 
family, which Mr. Vicary describes with a simplicity and 
naturalness which are very effective. Here the charm of The 
Danish Parsonage is repeated. The same intimate knowledge 
of the domestic life and ways of thinking of the two countries 
is exhibited in both books, and it is a knowledge which is very 
seldom attained by a foreigner. Norwegian life has been often 
described before, and sometimes by clever and observant people; 
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and length of the land men’s hearts have been stirred upon the 
* Church question.” Times have indeed changed since, upon an 
unwilling people, liturgies and service-books were forced, on the 
one han, while, on the other hand, wooden stools and clasped 
Bibles were showered upon the unhappy clergy who attempted 
to carry out alike the practice of their religion and the will of the 
Sovereign. ‘The ill-advised attempts of Queen Elizabeth, which 
mae years of trouble for Scotland, sowed in Ireland a harvest 
of hatred and misery whose bitter bread we eat to-day. She 
mistook—and it is a mistake too commonly made— uniformity 
for unity. She could do much with her subjects, for she was a 
great Queen, and the mass of her people were loyal; but neither 
she nor Charles could force the Anglicanism that was dear to 
England upon Roman Ireland, nor on that Scotland which had 
embraced the tenets of John Knox with the stolid determination 
of which Scotch blood is capable. The Scotch Kirk, under leaders 
like Samuel Rutherford, soon won her liberties; but only after 
such tyrannies and such injustices, social and religious, as must 
make every Englishman who does not blink them, blush, only 
after centuries of mutiny and revolt, have we tardily accorded 
to Ireland her religious freedom. But this is a digression. The 
pages before us do not deal with unhappy Ireland; with her, as 
a land of Papists, Samuel Rutherford would have had no 
sympathy. He was apparently an uncompromising Covenanter, 
intolerant and stern, upright and fearless, with a deep horror of 
* Prelacy,” and a due pity for those “ poor men yonder over in 
the North,” who had“ been deceived by believing what grave-like 
men spake to them, and men who got the name of learning.” 
Dr. Bonar explains this allusion in a foot-note,— Aberdeenshire 
was at that time the stronghold of Arminianism and Prelacy.” 

* Bind a ship to a rash-bush to hold her by!” explains Ruther- 
ford, in the first sermon (preached August 22nd, 1640, two days after 
the Scotch Army had crossed the Border), “that is but a slim 
anchor ; it cannot hold her when she begins to be moved. Even so 
to bid a distressed soul believe in the Kirk, or in the Pope’s word, or 
lippen [trust to] a Service-book, it is worth nothing to it, especially 
to a soul under perplexity and trouble, wheu many enemies are be- 
setting it. And, you know, a worm is a beast that has as many 
enemies as any beast has, for when it is creeping on the ground it 
has as many enemies as there are feet going upon the ground, ready 
to tramp upon it, and to pat cut the guts of it.” 

That these sermons are strongly Calvinistic in tone is matter 
of course. In the one whose subject is ‘The Weeping Mary 
at the Sepulchre,” the very idea of free-will is treated with 
contempt :— 

“They never kent Christ’s help well who pat man in such a tutor’s 
hand as free-will, to be kept by it; who say that Christ has con- 
quershed [acquired ] salvation to all, and when He has conquershed it 
He puts it in the hand of free-will, to be disposed of as it pleases, to 
keep or not to keep it.” 

Bat the practice of morality is more upheld than is usual with 
Calvinistic teachers, as witness the following :— 

“When ye are drunkensome, and swearers, and break the Lord’s 
day, as the rest of the world does, that proves you to be of the world. 
Se ie hoes If ye would prove yoursalves to be heirs of heaven, strive 
to be like your father, and like your country, and wear the livery of 
the house, which is holiness : Holiness becomes Thy house, O Lord.’’ 
Perhaps we do the teachers of Calvin’s doctrines a wrong; it 
may be rather on the taught that the imsistance on this half- 
truth has a harmful influence. To the uneducated mind, the 
logical outcome of the negation of free-will is a slackening 
of the sense of duty under this religious fatalism. “If 
the hert [heart] be right, what does it matter what the hands 
do ?” said the old Scotchwoman who had been discovered 
stealing hens. Her minister may have been less logical, and 
escaped her error; let us hope so. But the common immorality 
and the prevailing intemperance which in Scotland have often 
gone hand in hand with a rigid observance of fasts and of the 
seventh day, must before now have caused a thinking Scotchman 
to fear that if “ Prelacy and Arminianism ” were once looked on 
as foes, Calvinism and laxity may now be greater dangers. 
From this laxity the old Covenanter was wholly free; stern he 
was to cruelty, but the uncompromising spirit he showed to 
others he exercised towards himself. And that his spirit lives 
still, and in its narrow yet noble aspects, is amply proved by 
such an incident as that which happened but lately on the 
barren shores of St. Kilda, where the hungry people were for- 
bidden to unload the ship of deliverance by their minister till 
after the hour of twelve on a “Sabbath” night. We could 
have wished he had remembered the shew-bread of David, 
or that he had attained to that “liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free ;”’ but he had not attained, and so we must feel 
reverent before the simple faith which declared that “the God 





——~wnpigi 
who brought the ship there, would keen the wind fair.” The 
story reminds us of that beautiful saying of our Lord Which 
occurs only in the Codex Beze, at Cambridge, and which ; 
: : is 
related as being spoken while he watched a man breaking ston 
a es 
upon the Sabbath day,—“O, man! if thou knowest what thoy 
doest, happy art thou; but if thou knowest not, thon art 
” a 
breaker of the law, and accursed. 

“ Quaint,” indeed, is the right adjective to give these addresses 
Quaint they are in language, and quaint in their unexpected 
turns of thought. Foot-notes are necessary for almost eye 
page, to explain the words now either rare or obsolete, which 
were, no doubt, current coin in Rutherford’s day. “ Misken» 
strikes us as a very happy and pithy expression for our round. 
about phrase “ to mistake one for another.” Mary “miskeng” oyy 
Lord at the Sepulchre. Then the infinitive ‘to rive,” hardly 
known to us except in its past participle “riven,” is pleasant to 
come upon. So is “to bourd,’’ to jest, from the French 
“bourder ;” and the much more familiar “to ken,” from the 
German “kennen.” Scotch song, at least, has preserved for ys 
the poetical “what gars ?” for “ what causes ?” but we are up. 
familiar with its past tense, as used here,—‘* What gart people 
call him a Samaritan ?” 

Sometimes our divine is very rough, reminding us of a cele. 
brated Nonconformist preacher of our own day :— 

“ Christ can come by you suddenly in a biast of a whirlwind, ing 
preaching, and cast in a coal at the window of your soul, and leave jt 
smoking, and slip his way! And he can shoot an arrow of love, even 
to the feathers, and post away himsel!, and say, ‘ Pack you out. Here 
is a bone for you to gnaw on.’ ” 

But his quaintness is sometimes tender. Here are some of 
these gentler sayings :— 

“Conscience is the master vein of the soul, and is threaded upon 
the life of the new birth. Draw blood in this vein, by sending Christ 
away without his errand, and it is a hundred to one that the vein 
bleed not to death.’ ‘In a word, where there are weak and 
strong in a kirk, every man should have a back and saddle ip 
readiness to bear in love his brother over the water.” ‘If the 
traveller be going home, the less matter he be wet to the skin,” 
“ Faith should be long-headed and not soon tired, and lie believing 
and praying till the grey hairs.’ ‘ When God is delaying you that 
ye may pray again, He is like a father saying to his bairn, ‘ Hold up 
your head, my bairn; speak loud, and te!l it once again. I heard 
not what my bairn said.’ ” 

Such thoughts remind us of the beautiful conceits of another 
divine, who at this time graced the Church of England. We 
mean George Herbert, the gentleman, the courtier, and the 
saint, who was also the poet. The two men may well repre 
sent the two aspects of religious life of that day,—that of the 
stern and rugged Puritan, and that of the gentle and refined 
Anglican; the former casting off, with the corruptions of the 
medieval worship, all its beauty and all its forms; the latter, 
while he abjured its errors, clinging to the ancient symbols and 
the time-honoured prayers and days, and to all the “ beauty of 
holiness ” that he held dear as his birthright. They could little 
understand each other. How should they ? Rutherford classed 
with the “ night-drinker ” and the blasphemer those who “ were 
anyways art and part bringing in a new worship in this land,” 
and “ who consented unto the five articles of Perth ;” while of 
dissent, whether Roman or Puritan, George Herbert wrote, with 
a characteristic gentleness of criticism :— 
“ Outlandish looks may not compare, 
For all they either painted are, 
Or else undressed, 
She in the valley is so shie 
Of dressing, that her hair doth lie 
About her eares. 
While she avoids her neighbour’s pride, 
She wholly goes on th’ other side, 
And nothing wears.” 

To us, on the vantage-ground given us by the lapse of two 
centuries, it is permitted to look with sympathy—or without 
bitterness, if not altogether dispassionately—at two such scenes 
in the religious life of our country as these, taken from the 
pages of Lingard’s History (Vol. VIL, p. 210), and from those 
of John Inglesant. The Church of the Grey Friars, in Edin- 
burgh, saw the first; the second describes “ Little Gidding,” the 
home of Nicholas Ferrar :— 

“By orders from the Committee, every Scotsman who valued the 
pure faith and discipline of the Kirk was summoned to the capital to 
observe a solemn fast, as a preparation of the renewal of the covenant 
between Israel and God...... The congregation rose; and all, with 
arms outstretched to Heaven, swore to the contents of the Covenant. 
They shouted, wept, and embraced each other; God was appeased. 


“Tho Church was crowded at the morning service before 
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ihe Sacrament. The service was beautifully sung, the whole 


sly taking the greatest delight in Church music, and many of the 
en from Cambridge being amateurs. The Sacrament was 
iministered with the greatest devotion and solemnity. Sekenaie 
Ties the altar, profusely bedecked with flowers, the antique glass 
of the east window, which had been carefully repaired, contained a 
the Saviour, of an early and severe type...... Kneeling 
half-pace as he received the sacred Bread and tasted the 
this gracious figure entered into Inglesant’s soul, and 
stillness and peec? unspeakable, and light, and life and sweetness, 
filled his mind. He was lost in a sense of rapture, and earth and all 
that surrounded him faded away.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURES. 


The English Historical Review, Edited by the Rev. M. Creighton. 
(Longmans.) —Nothing can be more readable than this new Quarterly 
Review. There is not a second-rate paper in it, while the exhaustive 
sketch of the “ German Schools of History,” by Lord Acton, and the 
account of the failure to form a Whig Ministry in 1845, which threw 
power into the hands of Sir R. Peel, are direct contributions to our 
historic knowledge. The latter paper, indeed, which must be by 
Ear! Grey, will be indispensable to the future historian of the period. 
The object of the conductors of the review is not, however, merely to 
collect good papers on history, though they will value all such con- 
tributions ; but to form a kind of museum or depository in which all 
the new learning about history, accumulated by English-speaking 
men all over the world, may be deposited, valued, and, as it were, 
furnished with a descriptive catalogue for general use. The Re- 
yiew “will present a full and critical record of what is being 
accomplished in the field of history, and become the organ through 
which those who desire to make known the progress of their 
researches will address their fellow-men.” That is a fine object, and 
it is one which men like those who have started this Review ought to 
be able to accomplish. Their success can only be judged after many 
numbers, but in this one they seem to us to have attained their end, 
and to have produced a book—for is is a book—which men who are in- 
terested in historic study, though not themselves historians or full of 
historic knowledge, will read with that acute pleasure which comes 
only from a certainty that the reading is nutritious. The reviews of 
books in particular strike us as altogether exceptional in the authority 
of their judgments. We only wish the editor could find room for an 
additional department, giviug the important documents of current 
history as they appear, if not in extenso, at least in a sufficient 
synopsis. It would soon become simply invaluable to the future 
historian. 

The Monthly Interpreter. Edited by Joseph S. Exell, M.A. (T. and 
T. Clark, Edinburgh; Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., London.)—The 
second annual volume of this excellent periodical is full of valuable 
matter. We may mention a very interesting exposition of the character 
of the Elder Brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son, by Mr. Joseph 
John Murphy ; another, by Prebendary Huxtable, on “ The Brethren 
of our Lord,” with an examination of the disputed passage in 
Josephus; Professor Cheyne’s essay on “ The Christian Element in 
the Book of Job ;”’ Principal Dougtas’s articles on ‘‘ The Revision of the 
English Old Testament ;’”? and Mr. J. Barmby’s admirable paper on 
“The Song of Solomon.” 

The Century Guild Hobby-Horse. No.1. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—This magazine will probably have something to say on Art 
which will be worth hearing, if we may judge from the three ‘‘ Notes”’ 
which Mr. Selwyn Image contributes to the present number. It 
would be difficult to answer what Mr. Image says about the repre- 
sentation of the nude. Mr. Arthur H. Mackmurdo contributes 
“Notes on the National Gallery,” which may be read with advantage. 
We cannot say much for the poetry, and the conception of the frontis- 
piece, “Our Lady of the Rains,” seems imperfectly carried out. 

The Christian Reformer, No.1. (Williams and Norgate.)—We 
have all good wishes for this new “ monthly magazine of liberal 
religious thought and life.’ Though the views expressed in the 
Editor’s Introduction are not to our mind, the programme there 
set forth promises usefulness. Indeed, we cannot hope any- 
thing better for the Christian Reformer than that they should be 
faithfully carried out. The most interesting and valuable contribu 
tion to the present number is Dr. Upton’s essay on “ Dr. Carpenter : 
as a Psychologist and Theologian ;” its value is in no small degree in- 
creased by Dr. James Martincan’s note appended to it. This gives a 
concise view of a noteworthy argument on the subject of miracles. 
The “ Reminiscences of Continental Travel Fifty Years Ago,” by 
the late Mr. Wicksteed, are scarcely in place, occupying room which 
might be more appropriately filled. Mr. V. D. Davis gives an im- 
partial account of Dean Church’s sermons “Ona the Formation of 
Christian Character,” and Mr. R. A. Armstrong writes in a some- 
what discouraging tone about the “ New Parliament.” 

We heartily commend to our readers, on occasion of the appear- 
ance of its annual yolume, The Journal of Education, the seventh of 








the New Series (86 Fleet Street). It is a publication that has done 
and continues to do, excellent service to education and to literature. 
Its articles are written with much force and vivacity ; and its 
criticism, though sometimes, perhaps, a little prejudiced, is, for the 
most part, tasteful and sound. If only for the admirable series of 
prize translations which it gives month after month, it deserves a 
liberal encouragemert. 

The Unforeseen. By Alice O'Hanlon. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—There are some obvious criticisms to be made on this novel. The 
plot has some unnecessary convolutious. It might have been worked 
out, for instance, without any mention of the old love affair between 
Douglas Awdry and Olivia Ashmead. And the heroine, Madame 
Vandeleur, is a character of fiction rather than of real life. Her 
schemes are too audacious. It is possible that plans equally bold 
have been conceived and even attempted; but they are not within 
those limits which are the limits of art. The scheme by which she 
changes one boy for another, and falsifies their ages, seems, for in- 
stance, beyond them. Still, she is a very remarkable person. From 
the day when she is introduced to us as the ruling spirit of a little 
French-Canadian settlement down to her exit from the scene, an exit 
not altogether unlike that of Empedocles into the crater of Etna, we 
follow her career with unwavering interest. Her force of will, her 
single devotion to the one aim of her life, the supreme skill by which 
she moulds circumstances to her will, and climbs step by step to the 
eminence coveted by her ambition, are described with remarkable 
force. She is a vigorous creation, and a distinct addition to the 
gallery of fiction. No reader of The Unforeseen will easily forget 
Madame Vandeleur ; and that, we take it, is no slight praise. 


Major Monk’s Motto. By the Rev. Frederick Langbridge. (Cassell 
and Co.)—In some respects Mr. Langbridge’s book is good. He hits 


off with success the conversation of his boy-heroes, for it is with 
school-life chiefly that he has to do. In his hand it is neither too 
slangy nor too stilted. In fact, his boys are real boys; we recognise 
them as young people with whom we have actually come into con- 
tact. But the weak point of the book is the plot. Schoolboys do not 
contrive, as far as our experience goes, these elaborate schemes of 
deceit and vengeance. Here is a lad who steals the essay of another, 
and sends it in as his own—surely a somewhat improbable act; and 
then, being detected and having received a sound thrashing withal, 
hides a bank-note in the coat-pocket of his adversary. This hiding of 
property in an innocent victim’s box or pocket is a stock incident in 
tales of school-life; but we venture to doubt whether it has ever 
occurred in the actual experience of any living schoolmaster. Theft 
is unhappily too common, but hardly these ingenious ways of shifting 
the blame on to the wrong shoulders. Mr. Langbridge’s tale has 
many merits of execution, and has plenty of fan, and humonr, and 
in it, but is, as we have said, not happily imagined. 


On Both Sides. By Frances Courtenay Taylor. (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A.)—This is a very clever and amusing satire on 
American and English peculiarities, the authoress taking good care 
that the Englisk dogs should have the worst of it, though she wields 
a fairly impartial lash. We must own to not being able to recognise 
all the peculiarities attributed to us. 
supposed want of reticence in Engl 
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A propos, for instance, of a 
sh people, it would be as sur- 
prising in an English as it would be in an American drawing-room to 
hear a man say, on the subject of shoplifting being introduced,— 
“Queer thing, isn’t it ? My aunt was had up for it in London.” On 
the other hand, some of the sketches have a very natural look. “ Mrs. 
Sykes,” for instance, is a specimen of the worst kind of English 
traveller very graphically represented. Per contra, we may put the 
American child, whose amiable peculiarities are portrayed with 
As there are more children than travellers, the 
Even that admirable creature, the 





delightful candour. 


oc 
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balance is more than redressed. 


American young lady, has a word in season addressed to her. She 
eats too many sweets, is a terrible flirt, and shamefully idle. We do 


not care niuch for these social satires, but this is good of its kind. 
The Open Air. By Richard Jefferies. (Chatto and Windus.)—Mr, 
Jefferies has unmistakably taken the place here which Mr. Burroughs 
has taken in America, of a thoroughly reliable photographer of Nature 
in prose. We are glad, therefore, to say that in this volume of sketches, 
which he has unearthed from the various magazines and journals in 
which they at first appeared, there is no falling-off either in enthusiasm 
or in style. He seems at his papers such as “Wild 
Flowers,” “Haunts of the Lapwing,” and “Nature on the Roof,” in 
which he keeps man (and, perhaps still more, woman) almost entirely 
out of his pictures. Insketches like “ Golden-Brown,” “ The Bathing 
Season,” and even “ On the London Road,” we seem to see a tendency 
on Mr. Jefferies’s part to indulge in sensationalism, realism, and even 
moral vivisection. An illastration or two will show what we mean. 
““Golden-Brown” is essentially a study, and a very striking study, 
of the faces of female fruit-pickers in Kent, which have caught 
from long exposure the human sunshine tint :—“The heated air 
undulates over the field in waves which are visible at a distance; 
near at hand they are not seen, but roll in endless ripples through the 
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shadows of the trees, bringing with them the actinic power of the 
sun. Not actinic—alembic—some intangible, mysterious power 
which cannot be supplied in any other form but the sun’s rays. 
It reddens the cherry, it gilds the apple, it colours the rose, it ripens 
the wheat, it touches a woman’s face with the golden-brown of ripe 
life—ripe as a plum. There is no other hue so beautiful as 
this human sunshine tint.” Again, Mr. Jefferies tells us how, 
“thrice blessed and fortunate, beautiful golden-brown on their 
cheeks, superb health in their gait, they walked as the immortals 
on’ earth.” And yet he proceeds to show these girls mentally 
and in almost every way degraded, jealous, murderous, and finally 
tipsy in the compavy of men. “The two golden-brown girls were 
so heavily intoxicated they could but stagger to and fro, and mouth 
and gesticulate; and one held a quart pot, from which, as she 
moved, she spilled the ale.’ Then, again, take the close of a paper 
on “The Bathing Season.” Mr. Jefferies is describing what he (pre- 
sumably) saw at Brighton, and, in particular, a combat between the 
sea and a lady bather, whom, on account of her special type of 
beauty, he terms “ The Infanta Cleopatra.” ‘The Infanta Cleopatra 
lifted her arm, gleaming wet with spray, and extended it indolently ; 
the sun had only given her a more seductive loveliness. How mach 
more enjoyable the sea and breeze and sunshine when one is gazing 
at something so beautiful! That arm, rounded and soft—— ‘ Excuse 
me, Sir, but your immortal soul’—a hand was placed on my elbow. 
I turned and saw a beaming face; a young lady, elegantly dressed, 
placed a fly-sheet of good intentions in my fingers. The fair jogger 
beamed yet more sweetly as I took it, and went on among the crowd. 
When I looked back, the Infanta Cleopatra had ascended into her 
machine. I had lost the last few moments of loveliness.’ In the 
contrasts which both these papers supply, is there not a suspicion— 
it would be rash, and probably unfair, to suggest anything more than a 
suspicion—of trickiness, of writing with an eye to effect ? We like Mr. 
Jefferies best when he is either thoroughly sunny and optimistic, or 
altogether miserable and cynical. “A Wet Day in London”? illus- 
trates the dreary side of the metropolitan struggle for existence 
better than a whole volume by M. Taine. But there is not a weak 
page in this book, the contents of which are sufficiently indicated by 
its name. 


The Life and Letters of John Brown. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 
(S. Low and Co.) —We regret to say that this volume is disappointing, 
and from the literary—though certainly not from the literal—point 
of view, rather thin. The “ Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of 
Virginia”’ was, it is needless at this time of day to say, a man whose 
story is worth telling; and Mr. Sanborn, from his personal know- 
ledge of Brown and his family, and from his having had 
access to family and other papers, was eminently competent to 
compile a book setting forth that story. He has been engaged 
in this task for more than five-and-twenty years; he has 
striven to be accurate; and he has dispelled the darkness that 
has hitherto rested on a number of the passages in Brown’s 
life. Yet a good deal of this labour of love seems to be lost. Mr. 
Sanborn ought to have edited his hero’s correspondence better, to 
have given less of it, or extracts in place of whole letters. John 
Brown was a simple, God-fearing man, whose life was irradiated 
with a noble idea, if ever there was one. In his simplicity he 
found strength; in his fear of God, courage and consolation. But 
his nature and experiences alike were narrow rather than rich; 
and a very few letters reveal that nature in its entirety. In ordinary 
life there is nothing finer—sometimes there is nothing more tragic 
—than the ‘God bless you!” which is the last word in the letter 
of an anxious mother in the country to her son, who, while his char- 
acter is yet unformed, is exposed to the dangers of the town. Given 
once in a book, it is beautiful; but even Mrs. Carlyle’s ‘‘God bless 
you!” given a hundred times, would become tiresome. So John 
Brown’s letters, composed largely of earnest religious precepts and 
of a direct narrative of family events, would have been all the better 
for such “reduction” as has been suggested. Perhaps this may yet 
be accomplished. 


Very heartily to be recommended are Short Studies from Nature 
(Cassell and Co.), by Various Authors. There is a delightful absence of 
method in the collection. It consists, in fact, of popular studies of such 
different scientific subjects, or sections of subjects, as ‘‘ Bats,” “ Oak- 
apples,” “ Comets,” “ The Glow-worm,” and ‘Birds of Passage,” by 
writers like Mr. W. S. Dallas, Dr. Robert Brown, Mr. G. C. Chisholm, 
and Dr. Buchanan White, who, having evidently found science enjoy- 
able and not distasteful themselves, are capable of fulfilling the 
Laureate’s ideal, and translating it into “fairy tales” for others. Dr. 
Robert Brown, who writes on “ Birds of Passage,” is endowed with a 
humour almost as nimble as the subjects of his story, and is thus 
enabled to convey a large amount of information in such a short and 
happy sentence as,—‘‘ The black-cap consorts all summer among 
douce Presbyterians in Scotland, and all winter is at home among 
pyramids and mosques in Egypt; and the grey wagtail, which was 
in October the guest of a Kentish vicar, is in November twittering 








itself a welcome from the Hadjis ‘of Mecca and Medina,” Maj 
useful, no doubt, and perhaps also expressly intended, ag at 
tellectual appetiser, this volume will in addition be found Valuable . 
cause it contains a large amount of information in smal] com ; 
The authors of the papers, too, are in all cases up to time in y sina 
of their subjects. epee 

Annals of the Church and Parish of Aldmonbury. By Char 
Augustus Hulbert, M.A. (Longmans and Co.)—The vicar of - 
monbury, Yorkshire, presents us with one of those local histories 
which, even when they are, as here, written essentially from the 
ecclesiastical point of view, are of high value as throwing light Upon 
the growth of the nation at large. Canon Hulbert is, if We tng 
judge from some of his verses which he reprints, but an indifferent 
poet. We are rather glad on the whole, too, from the air of Sanetg 
simplicitas which pervades this book, that he did not “consnlt the 
highest aim of his mind,” and “republish his ‘Gospel Revealed ty 
Job,’ long since out of print.” Perhaps the importance of “the 
squire and his relations” in a parish might have been better Concealed 
than it is here. But Mr. Hulbert is clearly an earnest, simply devog, 
man, who has written these annals under the pressure of parochial work 
and, as we are sorry to sce from pp. 511-512, severe domestic affic, 
tion ; and, what is more to the point, he is a zealous and painstaking 
archeologist and topographer. He has, further, published some 
curious tombstone inscriptions and extracts from parish registers 
three hundred years old. Here are verses on the tomb of one Richard 
Beaumont, which we do not remember to have seen—it would be rash 
to say they have not been—included in recent collections :— 


** The Lord in church, his ‘ lower room,’ 
Long heard him lead the Choir, 
Then called him to his heavenly home,— 
‘Come, Faithful Servant, higher.’ ”’ 


The Secret Memoirs of Madame la Marquise de Pompadour, collected 
and arranged by Jules Beaujoint (Remington and Co.), is neither fish 
nor fowl. In other words, it is neither sufficiently piquant from the 
anecdotical, nor sufficiently serious from the historical, point of view, 
It is composed of autobiographical notes, which, according to the 
Introduction to this volume, were entrusted by the Pompadour before 
death to a porter, Mesnard by name, to be given to her brother, the 
Marquis de Marigny. The Marquis died in 1781, and the manuscript 
of these notes was sold with the other contents of his library. The 
purchaser published the Secret Memoirs originally in Holland. It was 
hardly worth while to republish them here a hundred years later. Even 
with M. Beaujoint’s cement of historical narrative, they are neither 
exhilarating nor instructive reading. The truth, no doubt, is that 
Madame de Pompadour, while an ambitious woman, and perhaps, 
after her own fashion, devoted to Louis XV., was not able in the trae 
sense of the word. She was a prophetess, however. Her last words 
in this volume are,—“ The State is hurrying onwards to a revolution,” 


A Faire Damzell. By Esme Stuart. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Miss Stuart’s story is as pleasant and as wholesome a 
novel as we have read for some time. She tells the love-story of her 
heroine in a simple, straightforward way; she does not attempt 
to enlist any interest that is not perfectly legitimate ; she does 
not introduce any surprises; she hardly makes what would be 
commonly called a “ plot ;” and yet every reader whose taste for what 
is really good in fiction is not spoiled, will, we venture to assert, 
follow the tale from beginning to end with unflaggivg interest. 
Mildred Catesby is what might be called a commonplace girl. If she 
had not been extraordinarily pretty, she would have had, it is 
probable, no history worth speaking of. This, however, is but a 
transcript from real life. Great beauty is quite as real a 
power in the world as real genius. But Mildred is very pleasant to 
read about. She gives her heart, or thinks she gives it, to 
an unworthy lover. She makes a second and better choice. 
Then comes the critical period of her life. She has to be, in 
her little way, a confessor, and she comes bravely out of the 
ordeal. All this is told without any kind of exaggeration, without 
any departure from what is probable and reasonable ; and it makes & 
really effective picture of life and character. Then, what may be 
called the scene-painting is very good. The seaside village in 
Brittany where Mildred meets her fate is excellently described. 
Here, too, we get avery picturesque episode in the story of Séline 
and Jean L’Hotclier. Altogether, this is a novel to be recommended, 
not the less so, we venture to think, because it is suited virginibus 
puerisque. 

The Three Reforms of Parliament. By William Heaton. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a business-like account of the three Reforms, 1832, 
1867, and 1885, with an outline of the chief legislation that took place 
between those dates, and a brief notice of some of the more important 
events. It is indeed difficult to believe, as Mr. Heaton remarks in 
his opening sentence, ‘‘ that the system of Parliamentary representa 
tion in England was what it was actually” sixty years ago. If wego 
back a hundred and ten, we find a still more amazing state of things. 
Six thousand persons—and there are minorities as large now-a-days 
who fail to return a single Member—then returned a clear majority. 
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793, according to one statement, eighty-four persons returned 


in 1 
> and fifty-seven Members. After this, other instances of 


one hundred j 
anomaly must seem pointless. 

Twilight Tales. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. (Chapman and Hall.) 
_—We cannot say much in praise of Mrs. Kennard’s new venture 
in literature. These tales are iengthy and, we should say, 
tedious. They abound with language beyond the comprehension 
of their readers, and not always correct. ‘‘I was forced,” says an 
autobiographical donkey, in one place, “* to lay down. e They bring 
before children doleful and even horrible things, which would be 
better kept away,—as, in the same story, the wife-beating by Grimes, 
his death by delirium tremens, and positively his oaths. Still, a reader 
may make some pretty stories out of these “tales for the little 
ones ;” only he must abridge and alter liberally. 

We have received the third volame of the handsome illustrated 
edition of The Land and the Book. By William M. Thompson, D.D. 
(Nelson and Sons.)—This third volume is devoted to what may be 
called the outlying parts of the Holy Land, ‘ Lebanon, Damascus, 
and Beyond Jordan.” Damascus, indeed, was never a part of it, 
and the same may be said of other localities which Dr. Thompson 
describes. But they were closely connected with its history, from 
Abraham downwards. Dr. Thompson starts in this volume from 
Sidon, and finishes his journey at Jericho. It is needless to say any- 
thing in praise of a work to which the author’s thorough acquaintance 
with his subject and indefatigable industry have given a standard 
yalae; bat we may say that the copious illustrations with which this 
edition is furnished make it specially desirable. 


Books Rece1veD.—Thoughts on Science, Theology, and Ethics, By 
John Wilson, M.A. (Triibner and Co.)—Mr. Wilson may be described 
asan agnostic in theology and an evolutionist in ethics. Prole- 
gomena of the History of Religions. By Aibert Réville, D.D. Translated 
fromthe French by A. S. Squire, with an Introduction by Professor F. 
Max Miiller. (Williams and Norgate.) The Gulf Bridged (Elliot 
Stock), an effort to “show that everlasting punishment and uni- 
versal salvation are to be found revealed side by side in the word of 
God.’ ——“ They might have been Together till the Last :” an Essay on 
the Position of Women in England. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—-A 
writer who thinks that “‘the Marriage Service is revolting in concep- 
tion and insulting to the persons about to be married,” does not 
appear to us likely to be a good counsellor.——The Life of a Prig, by 
One (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), contains some true words spoken 
in jest.——The Laws concerning Religious Worship; also, Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses, by John Jenkins (Waterlow and Layton), a 
useful volume on a somewhat complicated subject.——A History 
of Constitutional Reform, by James Murdoch (Blackie and Son), 
“a fall account of the three great measures of 1831.’?——Philo- 
sophy of Religion. Dictated portions of the Lectures of Hermann 
Lotze. Translation, edited by George T. Ladd. (Gunn and Heath, 
Boston, U.S.A.) ——Anno Domini: a Glimpse of the World into which 
Messias was Born. By J. D. Craig Houston, D.D. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —This volume scarcely carries out the promise of its title. 
We should not expect, for instance, a sketch of Jewish history from 
the time of Nehemiah downwards. A really graphic picture of the 
Roman world, in its various provinces, in the year of the Nativity 
would be interesting and valuable ; but Mr. Houston does not give it. 
It is misleading, we may observe, to call Delphi a town of “ Achaia,” 
unless it is distinctly understood that the Roman province so called is 
intended. In that case, the term “ Boeotia’’ should not have been used 
to describe the position of the cave of Trophonius. The book is not 
“ written for the learned,’ but the learned ought to find nothing in 
it to criticise—not that it requires much learning to know the pre- 
Roman and post-Roman uses of the name Achaia. 

New Epitrions.—Eetracts from the Coran, in the Original, with 
English Rendering. Compiled by Sir William Muir. (Triibner and Co.) 
— The Chain of Life in Geological Time. By Sir J. W. Dawson. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.) Parables from Nature, First and Second Series, 
by Margaret Gatty; and A Great Emergency, and other Tales, by 
Juliana Horatio Ewing (Bell and Sons), cheap editions of these 
favourite books.——The Tongue of Fire; or, The True Power of 
Christianity. By William Arthur. (Bemrose and Sons.) 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——@— 
About (E.), Le Roi des Montagnes, cr 8V0 ........cceeseeseeseecen teceeees (Hachette) 2/0 
Acts of the Apostles, Text by Westcott and Hort, l2mo ............ (Macmillan) 4/6 


Alford (Lady M.), Needlework as a Fine Art,'8vo .......... ..(3. Low & Co.) 21/0 
Anglican Pulpit of To-Day, Cr 8VO ........ccsecceceecctesnscceseecetensncseseneeee (Hodder) 7/6 
B field (Lord), Correspondence, 1832 to 1852, cr 8vo..... ...(J. Murray) 10/6 
Dante's Paradiso, trans. into Greek, by Musurus Pasha (Williams & Norgate) 12/0 
De Laveleye (K.), Letters from Italy, Cr 8V0...........:.csesceeseeses (T. F. Unwin) 6/0 
Gallenga (A.), Jenny Jeunett, 2 vols. cr 8V0.............c00eseee (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Garnett (C.), Loyally Loved, &¢., Cf 8V0 ..........c0000 (“Home Words ”’ Office) 2/6 
Garrod (A. K.), Introduction to the Use of the Laryngoscope ...(Longmans) 3/6 
Giles (J. A.), Apostolical Records of Early Christianity ...(Reeves & Turner) 10/6 
Gordon (J. E. H.), School Electricity, er 8vo 
Haddon (C.), The Larger Life, cr 8V0..........++.. 2 / 

Hamilton (A.), Memoir of, by C. Carr, cr 8vo... .(C. K, Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Hobbes, by G. C: Robertson, 12mo ..... deaeuisecciencnivaevercece idekvaswed (Blackwood) 3/6 





















Key-words of Christian Teaching, cr 870.....0......cccccsscecscccsceeseeseeceeces (Stott) 3/6 
Lamartine (A. De), Jeanne D’ Aro, or SVO............000.cccescesseseseceess (Hachette) 1/6 
Lawless (E.), Hurrish, a Study, 2 vols, cr 8VO ...........6000.-60- W. Blackwood) 17/0 


( 
Lowell (P.), Choron, the Land of the Morning Calm, roy 8vo ...... (Tribner) 24/0 
Macarthur (A.), The Rich Man and Lazarus, er 8vo .......... .(Nisbet) 1/6 
Mathews (W. A.), National Church of a Christian Nation, c 
Morley (H. F.), Outlines of Organic Chemistry, cr 8vo .. aa 
Morse (E. S.), Japanese Homes and their Surroundings, 4 . Low & Co.) 21/0 
Mullin (J. P.), Modern Moulding and Pattern-making, cr 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 12/6 
Murray (C.), First Person Singular, 3 vols. cr 8vo............ (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
O’Connor (T. P.), The Parnell Movement, 8vo.................. (C. K. Paul & Co.) 18/0 
0 Neill (Lord), Essays and Addresses on Truths of Christian Religion (Paul) 5/0 
Pellissier (E.), French Roots and their Families, 12mo............... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Primrose Birthday Book, 32m0 ..............ccccccesccceeseecercccccccee (Marcus Ward) 2/6 
Russell (J.), Reminiscences of Yarrow, 8vo ......... ... ..(W. Blackwood) 7/6 
8. Cyril’s Commentary on S. John, Vol. If., 8V0 «...c.ccscececessesecee (W. Smith) 10/6 
Sands (G.), Letters of, 3 vols. 8vo ..(Ward & Downey) 36/0 













Semple (A.), Pocket Pharmacopowia, 12m0 ................ccceccoecsecesceese (Balliére) 3/6 
Slack (J.), The History of the late 63rd Regiment, 8vo_ ......(Simpkin & Co.) 28/0 
Spender (E.), Until the Day Breaks, 3 vols. cr 8vo0............ (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Tarn (H. C.), Magnetism and Electricity, 12mo .. (Chambers) 2/0 
Thomas (R.), Divine Sovereignty, Cr 8V0 0.0.0... cceccceseecccccscceccsccccee (J. Clarke) 5/0 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILSson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
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99| “‘ LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 
“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
ART PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 
PatTeERNS Post FREE. 
“Liberty”? Art FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 


F A B R | Cc S . Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post FREE. 


New Parrerss Post FREE. § Ghehis Hos } REGENT STREET, W. 


| 





IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 





HINDLEY’S 


WOOD 


MANTELS, © HINDLEY and sons, 
"| 290 to 294 18 OXFORD STREET, W. 


From 24s to £100, 





Illustrated price list on application. 





YEARS. 
| Latest Price List of Wines, 


BARTON & CO.|  °":snkdauees om 


| ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 


application 
| ADDRESS: 


| 59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
SMEDLEY’S. 


TENNANT, M.B. 


| Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies ; Billisrd and Smoking Rooms; 


| Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| 


MATLOCK. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular. 

‘Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 

Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. 


NEURALGIA. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, 

from ten till five. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. : 
Professor LEONE LEVI, Barrister-at-Law, will 
DELIVER a COURSE of SIX LECTURES on 
“INTERNATIONAL LAW” on MONDAY EVEN- 
INGS, at 7 p.m., beginning February Ist, 1886, 
For particwars, apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAN, Secretary. 











OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 

Tho Course of Study is arranged to fit an Lngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886, For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Werks Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegrarh Department.—For particulars,apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Messrs. 
JAMES and LYNCH, 19 LEXHAM GARDENS, 
London, have » separate branch for this Examination 
only, Individual instruction by experienced tutors, 
This year two out of three sent up, viz., Mr. Pert, 
sixth; Mr. Warburton, nineteenth. Places taken in 
various subjects include,—first in Mathematics (full 
marks never before obtained) ; first in Electricity ; 
second and ninth in Literature ; fifth, History ; eighth, 
Logic. Prospectuses giving terms, full details of 
staff, &c., mav be obtained on application. 





RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near 
TOTTENHAM, 

Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACH, M.A. 

In Lower School boys can be prepared for any 
Public School; in Upper for any Class or Pass 
Examination, Professional or Business life. Great 
success with boys from Public Schools wanting more 








individual attention or special training. Splendid 
buildings and grounds. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT 


Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field. 
Valuable Fxhib'tions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 





TREATHAM COMMON, SURREY. 

—The Rev. R. C. LEWIS, M.A. Oxon., Graduate 

in Honours, assisted by Mr. W. Mansel Lupton, 

PREPARES specially for Lond. Matric., Sandhurst, 
Student Interpreterships, Woods and Forests, &c. 





WO CHILDREN (Girls preferred) 
can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS in a Clergy- 
man’s family. They could attend a superior High 
School, only three minutes’ walk from the house. 
Very healthy suburb.—Address, ‘‘ B.,’’ Post-oilice, 
Chiswick. 


DUCATION, SOUTH DEVON.— 

ST. PETER’S SC'IOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 
healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playground, 
cubicles. Honse Scholarships vacant at Christmas, 
References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 
Budleigh Salterton ; 8. B. V. Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bagshot. 





AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest 
ferences to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
e. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


ADLEY COLLEGEW—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 
Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 
farther particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 


Radley College, Abingdon. 
Vy ESTON - SUPER- MARE.—DUN- 
MARKLYN HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 
Old-established school. Healthy situation, near the 
sea, Preparation for the University Local Examina- 
tions and Royal Academy of Music. Highest refer- 
ences to parents of pupils. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 25th. 
Terms on application to the PRINCIPALS. 


DGBASTON CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND COLLEGE for GIRLS (Limited). 











VisiTor—His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 

PresIpENT—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP 
of WORCESTER, 


The COUNCIL of this COLLEGE, which is abont 
to be established in Edgbaston, will shortly APPOINT 
a HEAD MISTRESS. Ladies who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates for the appointment are invited 


HEAD MISTRESS, 


i} eee ALICE OWEN’S SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 
CLERKENWELL SCHEME, August 14th, 1878. 





GOVERNORS. 
The WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of BREWERS of 
the CITY of LONDON, 





A School for the accommodation of 200 girls, with 
facilities to increase the said number to 300, is in 
course of erection in pursuance of the requirements 
of the above-mentioned Scheme, and may be expected 
to be ready for occupation by Michaelmas next. 

The Governors will shortly proceed to the Election 
of a Head Mistress. The Scheme provides that the 
Head Mistress shall receive a fixed st'pend of not less 
than £50, or more than £109 a year, to be determined 
by the Governors, and shall also receive a further 
payment according to the number of scholars in the 
School, calculated upon such a scale, uniform or 
graduated, as may be fixed from time to time by the 
Governors, being at the rate of not less than £1 
yearly for each scholar actually attending the School. 

The course of instruction in the School will com- 
prise such subjects as are required by the Scheme. 

Candidates are requested to forward their applica- 
tions with testimonials (dated since January Ist, 
1854) before March 13th, after which day the 
Governors will proceed to the El ction, 

Further particulars may be obtained on written 
application, and copies of the Scheme on payment of 
One Shilling from 

WILLIAM CHARLES HIGGINS, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, E.C. 


| 4 OYAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1815, for the pro- 


fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 





AGRICULTURAL 





PresIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 


The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIR, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart. 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, 0.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
In-door and Ont-door Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, February 2nd. 





S': THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£100 and £60 respectively, open to all first-year 
— will be offered for competition in October, 


Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the ‘‘ Preliminary Scientific ’’ and ‘Intermediate 
M.B.” Examinations of the University of London, and 
may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 


oe RS SUPERIEUR de FRANCAIS 
(Littérature, Histoire, et Conversation), pour 
jeunes Demoiselles, chaque Vendredi 2 2.30 p. 


—J. 
M. REY, Professeur, chez Mrs, W. R. COLE 
Trebovir Road, 8.W. - . 





|. ate COLLEGE, LONDON, 
for LADIES, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on TH 
January 28th, 1886. een 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 


LA™MPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 
It “SAVED MY LIFE.” 

It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 

other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 

Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 

Feverish Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 








to apply for further particulars to the SECRETARY, 
57 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
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UNION 

BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

LIMITED, , 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 18% 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,009 . 
Reserve Fund _... Fae '970;00) 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,000,009 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
a at Baca Pent Sisht, are granted poy oe, 
ranches throughout the Colonies of .Australia we! 
Zealand, ant Fiji of Australia, Ney 
tLEGRAPHIC REMI NCES ar 
Colonies. aes ra tothe 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiate. 
ec 
SPOSITS are received for fixed peri 
which may be ascertained or cmitiesua a terms 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are aq) 
ceived, bearing interest payable half- é 
rate of Four per Cont. per annum, and transferable 
by ordinary transfer deed. Stock Certificates an 
issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the option, 
the Bank only, and on its giving twelve cae 
previous notice to the holders. In the event of ra : 
ment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, it wi 
be at par; but if prior to that date, it will be at 
premium of 1 per cent. A Stock Exchange quotatigs 
will be applied for, which will give the advantay ” 
negotiability to the stock. et 
Holders of London Oifice Deposit Receipts of is 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock “Debut: 
Certificates free of charge on application, shesy 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manages 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, Mansger, 
London, January, 1886, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Capital Fully Subscribed * inp aa 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ne 


ToraL INvEsTED Fonps Upwarps or Two Miu 


















d and tent 







80 Ye. 
yearly at the 




























22,500,000 








Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, EC. s 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 








CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
4 INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital ... 
Income ... ae on ies ins 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, 








e- £1,000,000 
246,000 


£2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN ... « HARVIE M. Farquaar, Bsa, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, he 
Local Agents, er 
West-Enb Orrick —8 GRAND 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 






HOTEL 








OR AT THE 
HEAD Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 






H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightuizg 
effected in all parts of the World. j 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C, MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 












ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PRESIDENB—Lord Th (SON. 

iy Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
Hie Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUSBOCE, 
Earl of ROSEBERY 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

and Modern Literature, in various Lanzuages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutran 

£2 with entrance foe of £6; Life Mem) i 
Fifteen volumes ane allowed to country «nd ten 2) 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten ‘0 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on applic: 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sccretary and Librarian. 
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For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 








and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalozue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
































POST to any address in the United Kingdom oD 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Orier 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
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DISCOUNT, 34 in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
w AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
oa rw Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


—d 


HBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &e. 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 732, cloth, 30s. 
HE ZOOLOGICAL RECORD for 
1884 Being Vol 2i of the “ Record of Zoological 
Literature,” serviug asa Complete Guideto what has 
been published in the Department of Zoology during 
1334. Edited by Professor F, JEFrrety BEww, M.A., 


8. 
oe Joun van Voonrst, 1 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





a 
On January 16 (Sixpence), New Series, No, 32. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 

T for FEBRUARY. 

ConTENTS. 

Orren ELEANOR AND Farr Rosamonp. By Mrs, 
Oliphant.—Chap. 6. Perplexities.—Chap. 7, Ex- 
planation.—Chap. 8. ixpedients,—C he Tne 
Revelation.—Chap. 10. ‘he End, 

Waist: RATIONAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 

Tus GOLD WULFRIC. 

Sores AND TURBOT. : 

Gourt RoyaL. By the Author of “ John Herring, 
“Mehalah,’ & Chap. An Entanglement. 
—Chap. 42, Nibblingz.—Chap 43. ‘*Siaros?’ — 
Chap, 44. A Startling Proposal. Tlustrated by 
q, du Maurier. 

London: STH, E.vER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 









Ts QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 323, is NOW READY, 
CONTENTS. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
Don Qurixorr. 
Tue House or Conv. 
ScutremaNn’s TIRYNS. 
Tue CouNTRY BANKER. 
Prxpar’s OpEs or VicTory. 
Tue PATRIARCHAL THEORY. 
BurMA, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Tur House OF LORDS AND PoruLar RiGutTs, 
Tue New PARLIAMENT, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SO SNM Ege po ps 


— 





Monthly, Sixpence, 
APERS for the TIMES. 
A Magazine for Letters and Ethies, 

CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 
1, Reminiscences oF W. H. Cuanninc. 
2. MoraLity In Fiction, 
8. ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
4.“Towarp DEMmocRACY.”’ 
5. Some New Books, 
6. CurrENT Torics. 
London: Foutaer and Co., 14 Paternoster Row. 
VERY CONCEIVABLE QUES- 

TION, whether trivial or important, is acen- 
rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
and upwards, with stamps for reply. This institution 
has access to all the ources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for prospectus. 


’ om CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 

6l and 62 CHANCERY LANE, London, W.C. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE and 
HEFT at a TRIFLING COST. 

It is the most complete stronghold yet erected for 
the safe custody of valuables of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests. Cash Boxes, &e. 
Prospectus and card to view will be forwarded, 

post-f:ee, on application to the MANAGER. 

‘The Renters of Safes have the use of convenient 
Writing and Waiting Roowws, free of charge. 


ONDON.—INNS of COURT 
‘ oe FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 
CENTRAL ond QUIET. 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &e., over- 
look extensive gardens. ; 
Table d’hdte from 5.30. Charges mo*erate. 
ROOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, &e. 
Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts, 
Telephone No, 2,592, 


UNVILLB’S OLD IRISH 
/ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Thoy hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
ia casks and cases for home nse and exportation, 
Guotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
then are Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
r London Offices, 4 beaufort Buildings, Strand 
London, WC. 23, 4 bexufort Buildings, Strand, 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS FER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildinzs, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
A. LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
ter immediate possession, either for Building or 
‘rdening purposes.—A pply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
, rhe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
4€TS, 02 application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


a) 








. Just out, price One Guinea, Illustrated. 


A BOOKSELLER OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
Being some Account of the Life of John Newbery and of the 
Books he Published. 
With Chapters on the later Newberys. 
By CHARLES WELSH. 
With a List of Books Published by the Newberys from about 1740 to 1800. 


- ‘* All who are interested in the literary history of the last century will welcome this biography.”—Daily 
eu's. 


“ Original and interesting.””—S!. James’s Gazette. ** Will be heart'ly greeted.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





GRIFF11iH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY 


PaTRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresiDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHarrnman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 

Puysictan—Dr. STONE. Actuarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Ezq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 





RELATIVES. 


Total Funds ‘ai 

Total Annual Income ... ai oe 

Total Amount of Claims upon Death aia ae sed 

Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bouus = a ret 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and tieir Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of TureE MILLIONS AND A 
QUARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 21 per cent. The Invome of the Society is upwards of 
Taree HunpDRED AND Firty THOUSAND PouNDS. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year havin; again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Socicty’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. US.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenninms may confidently bo anticipated. 

-. MANAGEMEN 





T.—The Socicty neither empioys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past vear were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 5.W. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
en! even in Cases where a Cold has 





COLDS 


DR. 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest then ; 







been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often « none day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by atl Chemis 9d a bottle.—Address, 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Ne gate Street, London, E.C. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that cach Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


s# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d -each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, cr at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


deceive the 








“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.x., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclitf, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
tISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
POST-FREE. 


STRAND. 


CATALOGUES 


FISHER, 188 


if OLLOWAY?’S PILLS.—When incle- | —~~——~—_ 
ment weather checks to a considerable extent : RY’S 
the action of the skin, an alterative is required to 
compensate the body by means of other channe!s, Dr 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently ree as | URE 
the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this 
desirable end without weakening the most delicate or ONCENTRATED 
incommodinz th» most feeble. When from frequently 
recurring chiils or the inhalation of impure air the OCOA 
blood becomes foul and the secretions vitiated, these OC . 
Pills present a ready and efficient means of cleansing | 
the former and correcting the latter. By this salu-  ** It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
tary proceeding disease is arrested at its outset, its | organs are weak, and I stroogly recommend it as a 
pains and inconveniences averted, and the nervous | substitute for tea for young persons,.’’—Sir Cwas, A. 

















structures saved from the depressing effects entailed | Cameron, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
upon them by an illness, Ireland, &-. 
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PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMY’S LITERATURE 
OF EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 





Messrs. TRUBNER and CO. have the pleasure to inform the 
Public that the FIRST VOLUME of this long-expected 
Work is now ready for delivery. Demy Ato, pp. viti.-898, 
cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 

VOLUME II. will be ready in a few weeks. 


The TIMES.—“ The bibliography cannot fail to be a valuable work of reference,” 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





This day, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS SISTER. 
1832-1852. 


This Work is a continuation of Lord Beaconsfield’s Home Letters, written in 1830-31, 
which were published in 1885. 









JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


LIEBIG 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEBIG COMPANY’S EX- 


Baron Liebig disc'aims all connection with other 


TRACT of MEAT. brands. 





SOAP. | (SOAP. 


P E A R S’ 


SOAP. | [SOAP. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








| 
KINAHAN’S | 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 
| 
| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ee 
POPULAR NEW NOVELs 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 


UNTIL the DAY BREAKs, 


EmiLy SrPenpeER, Author of “* Restored” 
and Heir.” 3 vols. : 


A FAIR MAID. By F. W. Robip, 


son, Author of * Grandmother’s Money,” a 
3 vols. — 


MARION’S MARRIED 


By the Author of “Anne Dysart,” “g 
&c. 3 vols. 


THRO LOVE and WAR. 


Viorst Fane, Author of ‘Sophy, or 2 
Adventures of a Savage,” &c. 3 vols, : 


The KING CAN DO NO WRong, 


By PameE.a SnevpD, Author of “ Jack Urqnhart’s 
Daughter.” 2 vols. 


Sir ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bar. 


By Joun Berwick Harwoop, Author of “Lag 
Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


dy 


“S09 


LIFT, 


ir J ohn,” 





An Important Magazine to Bible Students, 


THE RAINBOW FOR 1886, 


The RAINBOW is devoted to the study of the 
revealed future of the Church and the World. In its 
pages are discussed all those subjects which are gop. 
nected with the future destiny ot mankind, which are 
now claiming the attention of thoughtful Christians 
in England and America, 

These subjects are studied in the light of the Divine 
revelation concerning the eternal life which we haye 
in Jesus Christ alone. 

Interesting and suggestive articles, papers, and 
correspondence from writers of various schools of 
thought on these subjects are found in the RAIN. 
BOW, month by month. 

The following Gentlemen have promised Papers at 
early.dates :—Rev. W. T. Hosson, Douglas, Isle of 
Man; JosepH Morritt, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Author of “ Ransom and Testimony ;’’ H. Daacoy, 
Esq.. Bristol, Author of “ Darkness and Dawn,” 

The RAINBOW is published at Sixpence, and can 
be obtained of any bookseller, or will be sent to any 
address in the United Kingdom for twelve months, 
post free, for 6s, by the Publisher, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 


1886. 
Now ready, 
Twenty-sixth Annual Publication, containing 
Members of the New Parliament. 
Price 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of 


Wales. 
HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of 
Baliol College, Oxford. Containing notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingdon, their Heirs-Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &, 
London: Cuatro and Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 











In the press. 
ATALOGUE of a CHOICE 
COLLECTION of INTERESTING BOOKS, 
quite recently acquired by Frank Murray, Moray 
House, Derby, and now offered for sale at low prices, 
can be had by sending visiting-card, 


IVERPOOL CATHEDRAL: M. 

Emerson’s Design ; Views, Elevations, Plan, and 
Section.—See the BUILDER for January 23rd (price 
4d, by post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 19s).—Sketches 
for Stained Glass, by Mr. Lewis F. Day.—Malmes- 
bury.—The Last of Tavistock Row.—Some Lessons 
from Old Glass (Architectural Associati Meeting). 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A - Conatitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


Jents’ Column: ‘‘ Foundations,” &¢c.—46 Cathe 
rine Street, and all Newsmen. 
al 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS ie 
prepared to send the above pamphlet, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Odtice, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Srbscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Measrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 
Mall East, 8.W. 


OOKS at a discount of 3d to 9d in the 
shilling.—Now ready, GILBERT and FIELD'S 
NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many beautifally 
illustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for pre 
sentation, from the published prices of which the 
above liberal discount is allowed. Catalogues gratis 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


and postage free.—GILBERT and FIELD, a 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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WUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.; 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; 
and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 
NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS 


ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS :— 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
(NE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


according to the number of Volumes required ; or, 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, 
for the Free Delivery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
two GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 





TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues may be had gratis and post free :— 

1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

Greatly Reduced in Price. 
2. BOOKS NEWLY BOUND, 

Many now out of print. 
3. WORKS by POPULAR WRITERS, 

In Sets or Separately. 
4, BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &o. 


Books from these Catalogues shipped to all parts of the world at 
Cheapest Rates. 


#,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale may also be 
obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leieu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), 
Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS from a'l the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 


NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS, 
Just published. Vol. I. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Faz-similes by the Autotype Process of rare 
examples in the Depattment of Prints in the British Museum. 
Vol. I. contains 25 Examples and an extra Plate. 
The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. With a brief Memoir by Louis Facan. 
Price Three Guineas. 
NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By the Rev. 
StorrorD Brooke, M.A. Contains an Etching by FRANK SHORT, and 5 
Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 265pp. “ A singularly 
artistic and handsome gift-book.”” Price 12s, 


Publishers : 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., London and Manchester. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPEOTATOR.” 


P Yearly. Half- uarterly, 
Including postage to any Part of the United . be e . 
, Kingdom... ‘ie ee aaa ey ey. eee @m@ &..:... 072 

neluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Oolonies, America, France, Germany Me .6....6066 Sx. @€7s8s 


postage to India, China, &c. ... RW @..0.. OM $...20 8 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIpE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









eeneneneceseseesssoncesessesonceess £10 10 Oj Narrow Column..................... 2310 6 
mags .. 5 5 0| Half-Column ... 115 0 
Quarter. ag Quarter-Column eee O17 0 





Six ines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


CLARENDON 


Just published, 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. 


SOPHOCLES; for the Use of Schools. 


URANOMETRIA NOVA OXONIENSIS: 


PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY.—* Truly a national work.”’—Spectator. 


Just ready, each 12s 6d. Part I. A—ANT. Part Il. ANT—BATTEN, 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. On Historical 


Principles. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological 

Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., sometime President of the 

Philological Society, with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 
“ The execution beggars all eulogy. This wonderful book.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“* An achievement without parallel.’”—Academy.  ‘* Stupendous.” —Guardian. 
* A great enterprise of national interest, unique and peerless,” —Atheneum. 


Uniform with Professor Jowett’s 
Translations of Plato and Thucydides, 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Translated, with 


Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford. 

“The most azreeable and helpful English version,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Just published, royal S8vo, with many Plates, cloth, 21s, 


FRAGMENTA HERCULANENSIA: a Descriptive 


Catalogue of the Oxford Copies of the Herculanean Rolls, with the Texts of 
several Papyri, accompanied by Fac-similes. By W. Scorr, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, Professor of Classics in the University of Sydney. 


Just ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 7 
Book I. With Notes 
and Map. By J. Marswatu, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.), Rector of the High 


School, Edinburgh, formerly Classical Lecturer in Balliol College, Oxford. 
Just published, New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. feap. Svo, cloth, 103 6d. 
Edited by L. 
CAMPBELL, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews; and EvELtyn ABBOTT, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. 
*,* Separately, TEXT and INTRODUCTION, 4s 61; NOTES, 6s. 
Just published, Vol. I., royal 8vo, 253, 


GEOLOGY, CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, and STRATI- 


GRAPHICAL. By JoserH Prestwicu, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology 

in the Univer-ity of Oxford. 

Vol. I, CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL. 

Just published, royal 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 

a Photo- 

metric Determination of the Magnitudes of all Stars visible to the naked eye 

from the Pole to ten degrees south of the Equato-. By C. PrircHarp, D.D., 

F.R.S , Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 

Just published, 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 
BLUNTSCHLI’S THEORY of the STATE. 
Authorised English Translation from the Sixth German Edition. Edited 
by R. Lover, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. By W. 
ScuHErER. Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs, F. 0. Cony- 
BEARE. Edited by F. Max MOLLER, M.A. 

“ There is certainly no other living man who possesses in an equal degree [to 
Professor Scherer] the ‘combiuation of opposite qualities’ which is desirable 
in an historian of German literature.’’—Atheneum. 

Third and New Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged, with new Map of the 
Siege of Antwerp, extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN ;_ EG- 

MONT’S LEBEN und TOD; and BELAGERUNG von ANTWERPEN, 
Edited, with Notes, Introductions, &c., by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Professor 
of German in King’s College, London, 
NEW PART of BUCHHEIM’S MODERN GERMAN READER. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

MODERN GERMAN READER: a Graduated Col- 
lection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry from Modern German Writers. 
Edited by Dr. Bucuneim, Professor of German, King’s College, London. 
Part II. With English Notes and and an Index, 


London : 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


CUNNING: a Tale of a 


By Gzeorer MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


DOUBLE 


Transparent Mystery. 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


JENNY JENNETT: a Tale without a 


Murder. By AnTroni1o GALLENG@A. 2 vols. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


The HEAD STATION: a Novel of Aus- 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 3 vols. 
The TIMES says :— 

“This is an Australian novel, written in Mrs. Campbell Pra:d’s best style, and 
full of poetry of the bush—by which we do not mean anything in the nature of 
metre, but a prose richly saturated with the local colour of up-country life. We 
may say at once that the picturesque setting of this story is its principal charm, 
and that the story is tastefully and skilfully wo:ked out.” 


tralian Life. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
APOLLINARIS, 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 


Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 





Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





This day is published, 


HURRIS EH: a 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of ‘‘ A Chelsea Honseholder,” “ A Millionaire’s Cousin,” 


Study. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 





Next week will be published. 


FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Against Time,” ‘‘ Letters from West Ireland.’”’ 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


S-vols. post Svo, 25; 64. 


Sir CHARLES WILSON’S JOURNAL. 


From KORTI to KHARTUM : 


General Gordon’s Steamers. By Colonel Sir Coartes W. Witson, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., R.E., &e., late Deputy Adjutant General (Intelligence Branch), 
Nile Expedition. Third Edition, crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 7s 6. 


“The record of one of the most remarkable enterprises in military history.”’ 


—Times. 


‘One of the most interesting and exciting military romances which we have 


ever read.’’—Athenwum. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. 
Gorpon Cummina, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,’ 
French Man-of-War,’”’ 
and numerous Illustrations, 2 


By C. F. 


vols, Svo, 25s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. With Additional Matter. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. As Related in 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 


her Letters and Journals. 
Cross. 
8vo, lds. 


** Some additional facts of great biographical value appear...... The new matter 
will be read with much interest, as it throws fresh light on the transitional 


period in the life of the novelist.”—Saturday Review. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ESSAYS, and LEAVES 


from a NOTE-BOOK. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions, Illustrated. 


ADAM BEDE. 3s 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. 


SILAS MARNER. 
ROMOLA., 3s 61, 


28 6d, 
3s 60 


FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL, 3s 6d.| DANIEL DERONDA. 7s 64. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. MIDDLEMAROH. 7s 6d. 


FIAMMETTA: a Summer Idyll. By W. 


W. Story, Author of “ Roba di Roma,’ “ Graffiti d'Italia,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


This day is publishel. 


HOBBES. Being the New Volume of “ Philo- 


sophical Classics for English Readers.”” By G. Croom Rosertson, Grote 


Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, London. 
With Portrait, crown Syo, 3s 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. A Dramatic Poem. 


Part II. Translated into English Verse by Sir THropore Martin, K.C.B. 
Feap. 8vo. [In a few days. 


The OPENING of the LINE. A Strange 
Story of Dogs and their Doings. 
by J. H. Oswald Brown. 4to, 3s 6d, 

“ A most delightful little quarto......The whole is a delightful piece of humour, 
tld in the pleasantest verse. The illustrations are charming.’’—Scotsman. 

** A very original piece of humour...... Many of the drawings are as ludicrously 
distinctive as the characters of the dogs.’’— Times, 

‘© A stirring tale of Dogdom this, And Oswald Brown’s quaint drawings, 


And one you’re bound to read ; Of humorous design ; too, 
So crisply told in verse by Cox, They give an extra charm unto, 
*Tis comical indeed! ‘The Opening of the Line.’ ”’ 
—Punceh. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


The ROYAL MAIL. Its Curiosities and 


Romance. By J. W1Ls0n Hype. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill Burton, 


D.C.L., &. Crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 7s 6:1, 


A BOOK about ROSES. By S&S. Reynolds 


Hoe. Ninth Edition, Revised, 3s 6d. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


Seventh Edition, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 


Seventh Edition, crown Svo, 3s 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


a Journal 


of the Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and of the Ascent of the Nile in 


> A Lady’s Cruise in a 
“Fire Fountains,” &ce. With Portrait of the Author 


By Ponsonsy Cox. Profusely Illustrated 


RR 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON. 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 







BARBARA PHILPOT; a Study of M 


and Morals. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of « 
* Abigel Rowe,”’ &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


The DUKE’S MARRIAGE. By the Autho 


of “Seven Years at Eton.” In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


AUTUMN MA . 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo, —— By Mrs. Moore 


“This isa singular kind of novel, a good deal of it being written j 
burlesque vein. There is cleverness in it,and fun in abundance Cont 
manoouvres form tho staple of the narrative, and two of the girls who eet? 
are laid siege to are charming.”’—Academy. a 056 hears 


A WOMAN with a SECRET. By Pau! 
CusuinG, Author of “ Misogyry and the Maiden.” 3 vols. crown Syo, 


** A creation of a great master The book is extremely witty. 

" N TEAL | STOP. ..000 , 2008 S @3 y witty Spar o 
Pog seer is full of genius, and one which ought to make as nsation meri 
hall Review. ona P 


anne 
Lady rn 














MITRE COURT: a Tale of the Great City 
By Mrs. Rippett. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. P 
“ The authoress has constracted an interesting story of considerabl 
humonr. Her characters are of the stamp sanctitied for Londonerty tt 
of Dickens...... We can answer for it that ‘ Mitre Court’ will be found amede 
and a novel moving outside the ordinary orbi:.”’—Times, Jan. 15th, 1886, ms 


A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. 


Epwarpes. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
“Tt is rare to get a book nowadays to be real with pleasure from beginn} 
1 $ > rer bt as in! 
end, but we can heartily recommend ‘A Girton Girl’ to all our readers. the 
is certainly among the best novels of the season.”’—Satuirday Review, bi 










Annie 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS in ORDINARY to her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 














KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND 
LIST. 








C0.'s 





my 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


The PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


Sketch of Irish Parties from 1818. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 





With 4 






2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28s 


An OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. By the late 


Joun Woop Warter, Author of ‘‘ Seaboard and the Down,” &c. Edited by 
RIcHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES on the TRUTHS 
of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the late Rev. Lord O'NEILL. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 63. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. Lord O'Neill. 


With Memoir by the Editor, the Ven. E. J. Hamitron, M.A., Archdeacon of 
ry. 











r 
‘* These sermons are imbued with the spirit of heartfelt devotion that markel 
their writer’s carcer.’”’—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 6s. 
The GREAT QUESTION: and other Ser. 


mons. By WiLLiAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphee, 








Small crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


The LARGER LIFE: Studies in Hinton’ 


Ethics. By CaroLInE Happon. With some unpublished Letters of Jame 
Hinton. 







Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
INTO the DEEP: or, the Wonders of the 
Lord’s Person. By Rev. HerMAN Dovatas, M.A., Rector of Edmondthorpe. 
© sneas A spirit of earnest aid ardent conviction, which will recomment 
his book to all who are in the habit of devoting some portion of their timeto 
spiritual reading.” —Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MEMOIRS of ARTHUR HAMILTON, BA, 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. Extracted from his Letters and Diaries, 
with Reminiscences of his Conversation, by his friend, Car1storHEer CaR® 


New and Cheaper Edition, the Eighteenth Thousand, crown Svo, with Portrait, 
Maps. and 30 Illustrations, after Sketches by General Gordon, cloth, 63. t 
a 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS 


KARTOUM. Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and 
Note, by A. Eamont Hake, 


Second Edition, feap. Svo, cloth, 33 64. 
The LIFE of a PRIG. By One. 


* An amusing sketch.’’—Saturday Review, 
“ This delightful book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Everybody will feel obliged to read it,’’—Tablet. 


Now read LAN ld. 


ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


Proposal. By “0. B.” 
L London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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—— 
JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS’ LIST. 


Jnst published, crown Svo, cloth, wi'h Vortrait, price 7s 6d. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. DAVID KING, 


LL.D. By his Wire and Daventer. Together with some of his Sermons. 
A more charming biography we have seldom read.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
“Those wlio wish to find out the secret of successful Church work, and all who 

t a book w hich will not only entertain, but afford mental and spiritual 
imuluis should get this volume. ’—Leeds Mercury. 3 ‘ 
eThe memoir is written throughout in the most admirable taste. The stories 

James Dawson, the beadle, a worthy match to Dr. John Brown’s ‘ Jeems, the 
. > keeper * are simply delicious.” —Scotsman. 

a The chapter on the Le idle might have been written by D-an Ramsay. The 
book reminds us more of a similar biography by the widow of Charles Kingsley 
than anything we have read for a long time.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


Third Thousand, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the PHILOSOPHY 


of RELIGION. By Joun Carrp. D.D, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow, and one of her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 
«4 book rich in the results of speculative study, broad in its intellectual grasp, 
and happy in its original suggestiveness.”—Hdinburgh Review. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION 


of COMTE. By Epwarp Cairp, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. 

“No gocd account of Positivism in its religious and social aspects was available 
for general readers or students till this volume appeared. This little book serves 
asan admirable introduction to the Hegelian treatment of history, religion, and 
the state.’ —Athenwum. 

In crown &vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The CHRISTIAN CHURCH in RELATION 


to HUMAN EXPERIENCE. A Treatise on some Ecclesiastical Subjects, 
viewed chiefly with reference to the Facts of Human Nature and History, 
By THOMAS Dykes, D.D., Ayr. 

“Dr, Dykes has shown very clearly and convincingly that no fixed form of 
Church organisation is prescribed in Scripture, that none is desirable, that changes 
mustinevitably come, and that variety is to be preferred to uniformity.’’—Scotsman 

“We heartily thank Dr. Dykes for his timely exposition. It is a vigorous 
vindication of the great principle, that freedom and variety are the two essential 
conditions of life and order.” —British Quarterly Review, 


Second Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED at IBROX, GLAS- 


GOW. By Josrru Lecrre, D.D, 
“4 new—new, at least, to us—and original preacher has appeared, There isa 
strange impress of power in these discoucses. They combine a frequent beauty 
and finish of expression of the newest kind.’’— Expositor. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


SCOTTISH HISTORY and LITERATURE, 


to the PERIOD of the REFORMATION, By Joun M. Ress, LL.D., Edin- 
burgh. Edited, with Memoir, by James Brown, D.D., Author of ‘ The Life 
of a Scott sh Probationer.”” 
“This is not a dry compendium of facts, but a vivid account of the national life 
f Scotland, viewed now from the political, and now from the literary point of 
view.” —Times, 

“There is no trace in this volume of mental weariness or perfunctory cram. It 
is nothing short of masterly.”—Academy, 





Third Edition, greatly Enlarged, royal 8vo, printed in Five Colours, 75 6d. 


TABLES of EUROPEAN’ HISTORY, 


LITERATURE, and ART, from A.D. 200 to 1882; and of AMERICAN 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, and ART. By Joun Nicuor, M.A., Oxon., 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
“The tables are clear, and form an admirable companion to the student of 
history, or, indeed, to any one who dcsires to revive his recollection of facts.”— 
Times 


mes, 

“The great leading facts of European history are here compressed, with 
wonderful clearness, into a single slim volume.’”’—Scotsman, 

“About as convenient a book of reference as could be found,”’—Spectator. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 510, with Portrait, 6s. 


POEMS, ESSAYS, and SKETCHES. 


JANET HAMILTON, 

The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., at the opening of the Birmingham 
Library, said :—* It is a book containing the memoirs, poems, and other compo- 
sitions of,to my mind, the most remarkable old woman | ever heard of. Certainly 
if some of her poems were p!aced among the poems of Burns, no one would for a 
moment doubt that they were his. Hers is an amazing story. It has surprised 
me beyond anything I have read for a long time.” 





POEMS by the AUTHOR of “OLRIG GRANGE.” 


Extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
KILDROSTAN : a Dramatic Poem. By 
Watter U. Sirn, M.A. 
t.’—Academy. 


“Dr. Smith’s new book sparkles with good things from first: to las‘. 





Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HILDA, among the Broken Gods: a Poem. 
, That it is characterised by vigorous thinking, delicate fancy, and happy 
terms of expression, is admitted on all hands.’’—Times. 
Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 


OLRIG GRANGE: a Poem in Six Books. 


“The most sickening phase of our civilisation has scarcely heen expose with 
asurer and quieter point, even by Thackeray himself, than in this advice of a 
fashionable and religious mother to her daughter.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 73 6d. 


NORTH COUNTRY FOLK: Poems. 


‘ 2, . . . . >: 
‘These poems are really dramatic, genuinely pathetic, and will bear reading 
Over and over again.”’— Westminster Review. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the 


University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


OCEANA; 


Or, England and her Colonies. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone, 8vo, 18s. 


Vols. I, to III., 4to, price £5 5s, 
Largo-prper Edition (only 120 copies printed), price £15 lis, 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885, 
With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. By JAMES 
E. DoyLe. ‘ 

These three volumes contain details relating to all the Dukes, Marqnises, 
Earls, and Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1885; including those pertaining 
to the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher 
grade in the Peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 


The YEAR’S SPORT: a Review of British 


Sports and Pastimes for the Year 1885. Edited by A. E. T. Watson, 
Assistant Editor of “‘ The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes.” With 
very copious Analytical Index, giving References to over 2,500 Winners and 





Competitors in every Branch of Sport. 8vo, price 21s, half-bound. (To be 
continued Annually.) 

ConTENTS. 
Archery. | Dogs. Racing. 
Athletics, Fishing. Racquets. 
Billiards. } Football. | Shooting. 
Boating. | Golf. Steeplechasinz. 
Canoeing. | Hunting. Swimming. 
Coaching. Lacrosse. Tennis. 
Coursing. | Lawn Tennis, Trotting. 
Cricket. | Polo. Yachting. 


Cycling. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 
NUMBER I., NOW READY, pric 5s. To be continued Quarterly. 


1, ARTICLES. 
1, PREFATORY NOTE. 
2. GERMAN SCHOOLS of HISTORY. By Lord Acroy. 
5. HOMER and the EARLY HISTORY of GREECE. By the Provost of Onren. 
4. The TYRANTS of BRITAIN, GAUL, and SPAIN (406-411), By E. A, Free- 
MAN, D.C.L. 
5. The HOUSE of BOURBON. By Profes:or J. R. Sretxy. 
6. NOTES on the GREVILLE MEMOIRS. By A. 
2. NOTES and DOCUMENTS. 

Early Poems on Cesar Borgia. By R. Garnett.—Cuthbert Mayne and the 
Bull of Pius V. By T. G. Law.—An Karly Tract on Liberty of Conscience. By 
S. R. Gardiner.—Mather and Randolph. By C. E. Doble.—The Campaign of 
General Braddock. By J. C. Wilson. 

3. REVIEWS. 4. MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 5. LIST of HISTORICAL 
BCOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 6. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS, 


THOMAS, Baron O’HAGAN’S SELECTED 


SPEECHES and ARGUMENTS. Edited by George Tretine. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. 


By Homersuam Cox, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Institutions of English Govern. 
ment.”’ 8vo, 12s, 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor Epwarp ZELLER 
by 8S. Frances ALLEYNE and EvELYN ABBoTT. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 
HYDE. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Fcap. Svo, 1s, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 11 vols. 


feap. 8vo, 1s each, sewed ; 1s 6d each, cloth. 
TANCRE 


EN DYMION. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 


LOTHAIR, VENETIA.,. ALROY, IXION, &c. 
CONINGSBY. CONTARINI FLEMING, | The YOUNG DUKE, &e, 
SYBIL. &e. VIVIAN GREY. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 333. 
CONTENTS. 


ENGLAND, AFGHANISTAN, AND Russia. 
Borier’s Coptic CHURCHES OF E@yrprt. 
Pav FrRIEDMAN’S ANNE BOLEYN, 
Lim1Tep LIABILITY. 

Tue FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 

Victor Hueco. 

CATHEDRAL CHAPTERS. 

. PHENICIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

9, THE Scarcity OF GOLD. 

10, PorpuLaR GOVERNMENT. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY. 


ConTENTS. 
By Walter Besant. 
By William Black. 
By P. G. Hamerton. 
By E. Nesbit. 


SNARE 





LONGMAN’S 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 
BALLADE OF SOLITUDE. 
THE CARE OF PICTURES AND PRINTS. 
Lapy DesporovuGn’s Literary Dr sor. 
Fesrvuary. By George Milner. 
Map-Frappine, By H. J. Willink. (Illustrated.) 

Poor Pinvuguésne. By John Coleman. 

Tue KEEPER’S GIBBET. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Book I. Chaps. 3-5. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL 
NE Ww Vo LUMES. 


Prince Bismarck. An Historical Biography. By Cuartus 
Lows, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1,200 pages, with 2 Portraits, now ready, price 24s. 

**In Mr. Charles Lowe’s biography, the first English memoir worthy of t!i: name, we obtain not only a 
representation of the great personality of Bismarck, but are enabled to fo'low with interest the various 

through which his impozing ideas assumed shape and dnally became pe!ected.’”’—Times, 

“Tt will certainly give to British readers a fuller and more adequate id. of the strongest man that 
Europe has seen since the first Napoleon than they have hitherto had any opportunity of acquiring.””"— 
Scotsman, 

“ No book of as high value in its line has been published for a long perio: 
upon English people.’”’—Irish Times, 


o s J a 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Vol. [X.—Mem to 
Par. Now ready, 10s 6d. 

The first Eight Divisional Volumes can also be obtained in Four Volumes, bound in half-morocco, each 21s, 

“The great enterprise of Messrs. Cassell deserves to enjoy a full measure of public favour. The peculiar 
excellences of the dictionaries of Webster, Ogilvie, and Richardson are enc! nd all surpassed. The Illus- 
trations are executed with clearness and precision. The cheapness of this exc. !lent publication is one of the 
most notable points about it.””—Atheneum. 


The Story of the Heavens. By Roserr 8. Batt, 


LL.D., F.RS., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Fully Illustr:'ed with Coloured Plates and 
Wood Engravings, price 31s 6d. 
**A ‘story’ of boundless interest and exquisite beauty.”’—H2ducational Times 
** Its combination of scienti ic accuracy with lucid arrangement and attractive style leads us to anticipate 
for it that brilliant success which it undoubtedly merits.”’"—Athenaum, 


none that had larger claims 














Ready in a few days, price 2s 6d. 


Unicode: the Universal Telegraphic Phrase 


BOOK. A Codé of Cypher Words for Commercial, Domestic, and Familio, Phrases in Ordinary Use in 
Inland and Foreign Telegrams. Compiled by Telegraphic Experts of Gres! Experience. 


Picturesque Canada. With 600 Exquisite Engravings, 
2 vols., price £6 6s. 

«* A monument of enterprise and tasteful execution...... We are almost over 
which the wonders of nature, mountain and waterfall and lake, are presented 


Tapestry, a Short History of, from the Earliest 
TIMES to the END of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Evatne \!untz. Translated by Miss L. 
J. Davis. Illustrated thronghout. Being the New Volume of the FIN!) ART LIBRARY, Edited by 
Mr. JoHN SPARKES. 


English Literature, Library of. By Professor Henry 


Morury. Illustrated throughout, The following Volumes of the Chea) Hdition are now ready :— 


Imed by the prodigality with 
»us.”—Spectator. 


Vol. I. Shorter English Poems se a ae ae 7/6 
Vol. II. Illustrations of English Religion si ge 7/6 
Vol. III. English Plays ‘ise : 7/6 


* 4 very useful and valuable ‘ Library of English Literature.’ ”—Spectato 
“The possessor of this work has the contents cf « gieat library at his disposal, 2nd is shown how he may make 
the best use of them.”—Scotsman. 





*,* Cassell and Company’s Complete Catalogite will be sent post 
free on application. 


Now publishing, in WEEKLY VOLUMES, pric: 3d each. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by HENRY MORLEY, LLD., 
Professor of English Literature at University College, (ondon. 
FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHING. 
WARREN HASTINGS. ByLord Macavisy. | The COMPLETE ANGLER. By Isaac 
MY TEN YEARS’. IMPRISONMENT. Watton. 
By S11v10 PELtico. CHILDE HARO!.D. By Lord Byron. 


The SCHOOL for SCANDAL and the - 
RIVALS. By Ricuarp Brinstey Suerrpan, | The MAN of FEELING. By H. Mackenzie, 
the CURD, and Other 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of BENJAMIN | SEBMONS on 
FRANKLIN. By Bishop LaTIMER, 





Discourses. 
Also published in cloth, 6d each 

‘* Messrs. Cassell’s new design seems to be in every respect most admirabl 
Their energy and public spirit deserve to be rewarded, if only because they 
which, it is notorious, other publishers have shrunk from treading.’’—Times. 
* Messrs. Cassell and Co. have commenced a new enterprise which, they say with truth, ‘is unique in the 
annals of English publishing.’ This is no Jess thau a library of history, biography, philosophy, and general 
literature, produced at a price which absolutely ‘cuts the record’ of any prev ous undertaking of the kind. 
Cheap books we have had before, but nothing, we are inclined to think, equal to the cheapness of this series, 

For Messrs. Cassell’s * National’ Library a national success may be prophesi««' '’—St, James’s Gazette. 
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“The best written and best illustrated of the Art periodicals.’?’—GRaAPHIC. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For FEBRUARY, price 1s, ready January 26, wii! contain :— 


Miss FARREN. Painted by Lawrence. En- CHESTS and CABINETS. By J. H uncEr- 


graved by Bartolozzi. FORD POLLEN. [)!\)-trated. 

The TIBER: Ostiato Bagnorea. ByWmu. PROFILES from the FRENCH 
Davies. With 6 Illustrations drawn by Edgar RENAISSANCE: Diane de Poictiers, By A, 
Barclay. — F. Rosinson. With a Portrait by Bel- 

iard. 


The INSTITUTE. With 2 Engravinzs. 
Miss FARREN. By E. Barrineron Nasu. 3 Engravings. 
POEMS and PICTURES: ‘A Black | ART in PERSIA 
Night.” By WrLiiamM ALLINGHAM and W. J. | Llustrations. 
HENNESSY. | The BOY MUSIC(AN: ** Lulli Enfant,’’ 
The ROMANCE of ART: The Maiden | __Fromthe Plaster )y Gaudez, 
andthe Tomb, By LEapEr Scott. ART in AUSTRALIA. By W.J. Lortis. 
An “ATELIER des DAMES.” Ry E.c&.|/ ATtheSPRING. ‘rom a Pictureby E. Munier. 


SoMERVILLE. With 4 Illustrations by the The CHRONICLE of ART: Art in 
Author. January. 


The SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 


By Wm. Hotmpen. With 7 
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EDUCATIONAL Wopgs 


DICTIONARIES. 
Cassell’s French Dic 
(FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH.F: 
Entirely New and Enlarged. Edition, 
— —_ Extra crown Bro, 1159 
a * degre : 
a Pry i in superior bi: ding, with hae 
Cassell’s German Di 
(GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
PRONOUNUING). 38 6d. , 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary 
_ ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN). wt 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
Di mo ee of 33 oti h 
ictionary of English History, 9}, 
The Encyclopedic Dictisnane 
9 vols., now ready, each 10s 6d. if 
The Dictionary of Mechanics, 4 
Di be each 21s, f English iy 
ictionary o nglish Literature, 
New and Cheap Rditiow7s 6d. sie 
Cassell’s Bible Dictionary, With 
600 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


PRACTICAL ART MANUALS, 
. With Coloured Plates, 

Animal Painting in Water-colours, 
By FREDERICK TAYLER. 58. ; 
China Painting. By F. Lewis, 6, 
Figure Painting in Water-colours, 
By B Macartuur and J. Moore. 7s 6d. 
Flower Painting in Water-colours, 

L es and wong a intin rin Otle 53. 

andscape Painting in i 

F. ca 253. & ve ByA. 

Neutral Tint, a Course of Painting 
in. By R. P. LeitcH. 5s. 

Sepia Painting, a Course of. ByR, 
P. Lrrrcw. 53, A 

Tree Painting in Water-colours, 
By W.H.J. Boor. 5s. 3 

Water-colour Painting Book. By 
R. P. Lertcu. 5s, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

Marlborough French Exercises, 
Tenth Edition, 3s 6d. 

Marlborough French Grammar, 
Seventeenth Kdition, 238 6d. 

Cassell’s Lessons in French. 104th 
Thousand. Parts I. and Il. Cloth, each 2364, 
Complete, 4s 6d. KEY, ls 6d. 

Marlborough German Grammar, 

a Fifth Edition, 3s 6d. 

First Lessons in German Reading, 

Illustrated throughout, 1s. 


HISTORY. 
Stories from English History. With 
25 Illustrations, 1s. 
The Simple Outline of English 
HISTORY. With 30 Illustrations, 1s 3d. 
The Class History of England. 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 2s 6d, 


LITERATURE. 
First Sketch of English Literature, 
By Professor Moriey. ‘lenth Edition, 7s 6d. 
The Story of English Literature. 
By ANNA BuckKLAND. Second Edition, 5s. 
The Library of English Literature. 


In vols., each 7s 6d. 


SPELLING. ; 
A Complete Manual of Spelling. 
By J. D. Moret, LL.D. 1s. 
Cassell’s Illustrated Reading and 
SPELLING BOOK. 1s. 


TECHNOLOGICAL MANUALS. 
Edited by Professor AYRTON, F.R.S., and Dr. 
WORMELL, M.A. Illustrated throughout. 
The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. By 
Professor HUMMEL. 5s. 

Steel and Iron. By W. H. Green: 
woop. 5s. 

Spinning, Woollen and Worsted. 
By W. 8. Briaur McLaren. 4s 6d. 

Design in Textile Fabrics. B 
T. R. ASHENHURST. With Coloured Plates, 4s 

Practical Mechanics. By Professor 
Perry, M.A. 38 6d. 

Cutting Tools Worked by Hand 
and MACHINE. By Professor Smit. 3s 6d. 

Watch and Clock Making. By D. 


Guiaseow. 4s 6d. 


WRITING. 
Cassell’s Graduated Copy-Books. 


Eighteen Books, Eac . 
Modern School Copy - Books. 


Twelve Books. Each 2d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE sent post free on application to 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 


Ludgate 


Hill, London. 
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